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‘‘ As religion implies a future state, any presumption against this 
is a presumption against religion.” —BUTLER. 


‘*God created man to be immortal, and made him to be an 
image of his own eternity.”— Wisdom. 


“Ἐς thou not curious how the ungodly shall be punished, and 
when ; but inquire how the righteous shall be saved.” —2 Esdras. 


‘‘ Hope humbly, then ; with trembling pinions soar ; 
Wait the great teacher, Death ; and God adore. 
What future bliss he gives not thee to know, 

But gives that hope to be thy blessing now. 
Hope springs eternal in the human breast ; 
Man never is, but always to be, blest. 
The soul uneasy, and confined at home, 
Rests and expatiates in a world to come.” 
POPE. 


‘‘Kein Verzug und keine Unbegreiflichkeit der allgemeinen 
Weltvollendung darf die Hoffnungs-Seligkeit des Christen storen. 
Denn nicht allein wird jedem, dem in Tode die Welt vergehet, seine 
Persénlichkeit erhalten, wofiir der heilige Geist die volle Btirgschaft 
leistet, sondern auch jeder, der in dem Herrn stirbt (Offenb. xiv. 13), 
tritt mit ihm sofort in eine nahere und freiere Gemeinschaft (Phil. 
i. 23; Offenb. xiv. 1), und wird iiberhaupt zu einem neuen und zu 
einem vollkommneren Dasein erhoben, nur dass sich dieser Zustand 
zu dem, den das ende der Welt erst gewahren kann, wie ein 
Zwischenzustand verhalt, und selbst eine grosse Mannichfaltigkeit 
von Wo und Wie des Daseins in sich schliesst.”—NITZSCH. 


‘‘ Eine Wiederbringung aller Dinge kann fiir uns nur die Vor- 
stellung enthalten, dass auch die, welche sich im irdischem Leben 
vom Ziele ihrer Bestimmung weit verirrten, doch unter den Leiden 
der kiinftigen Vergeltung den Riickweg zur Vollkommenheit 
finden sollen.”—BRETSCHNEIDER. 


‘‘Keiner, auch der grésste Bédsewicht, ist rein boése und der 
Gnade Gottes unfahig ; die Herrschaft des Bésen soll ewig ver- 
nichtet werden, aber keine menschliche Seele kann, weil sie Gott 
geschaffen, ewig untergehen,”—-DE WETTE. 


PREFACE. 


---- οο---- 


THE present treatise is the expansion of an 
‘essay written a few years ago. The author, 
however, has still aimed at brevity, without 
neglecting anything of moment connected with 
eschatology. Little is known of man’s future, 
and little can be known now. We may draw 
imaginary pictures of it; but that is of little use. 
Our practical life is in the present, and the 
present shapes the future. Church creeds have 
been too dogmatic and definite about future 
things, on the ground of scattered passages in 
the Bible which refuse to be pressed within the 


bands of a system. If the sacred writers pro- 
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jected their ideas into the future in different 
ways, all implying deficient knowledge, the 
understanding should not be exercised in con- 
structing a harmonious view out of elements 
that disagree. It is important to remember, 
that our condition in the next world depends 
upon character in this. Destiny is determined 
by the unison of our moral nature with the 
Divine will or the reverse. Happiness is the 
necessary consequence of goodness. If violence 
be done to the conscience, unhappiness follows. 
Moral is as immutable as physical law. 

It is hoped that this endeavour of the author's 
to bring together the ideas which the Biblical 
writers express respecting man’s future and to 
estimate their value, as also his comparison of 
them with the creeds of Churches, may be of 
interest to inquirers. He has not thought it 
necessary to give the opinions of the fathers at 
length, because of their small value and the differ- 


ences among them. The theologians who make 
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Christian antiquity the interpreter or auxiliary 
of the New Testament records to a large extent, 
spend their labour for nought. Some, however, 
love to burrow among the ancients, drawing 
dusty inspiration from dogmatic statements and 
metaphysical details, or from irrational super- 
stitions and assertions which find a ready lodg- 
ment in the bosoms of fighters for a faith 
different from Christ’s. 

The human mind is prone to peer into the 
future, often for the very reason that the future 
is dark. If it can get but little light there, we 
may conclude that a veil has been wisely thrown 
over the whole, to nourish hope and strengthen 
faith, to further obedience to the voice of con- 
science ; in short, to restore the harmony of the 
moral constitution; a result which Christianity 
seeks to produce. 

New Testament passages are quoted from the 
author’s translation of Von Tischendorf’s Greek 


text, second edition. 
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THE 
DOCTRINE OF LAST THINGS 


IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


TIE doctrine of last things is usually called by 
a single convenient and comprehensive word, 
eschatology ; but the particulars included in it 
are not always the same, being sometimes six or 
seven in number, though commonly four. We 
propose to consider the second advent of Christ, 
the resurrection, the state of the dead till they 


rise again, the last judgment, future rewards and 


1 Gerhard makes six. See his Loct Theoiogici, vol. eat 
p. 13, ed. Cotta. ᾿ 


Β 
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punishments. Our list has an addition to the 
usual contents, which is more important, per- 
haps, than any of them, though compassed with 
serious difficulties. But it belongs to the whole 
subject and requires examination. What does 
the New Testament teach respecting the par- 
ticulars mentioned? They are a branch of 
Christian theology, presenting a test by which 
the reader can judge how far the genuine 
Christian spirit developed itself independently of 
Judaism when the New Testament books were 
written. The inquiry will also show whether 
the writers give an harmonious view of the 
last things, or whether individual peculiarities 
shaped their opinions. It may also present a 
criterion in judging the propositions set forth in 
creeds and confessions relating to the subject ; 
for the question may be asked, How far do 
these formularies agree with primitive beliefs ? 
The topics in question cannot be examined 


without a collation of texts, or a comparison of 
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many passages in the New Testament. A 
proper conclusion can only be arrived at by the 
analytic method. Did a homogeneous eschato- 
logical view run through the New Testament, 
we might be satisfied with a synthetic state- 
ment, but variations are observable. Laborious 
as is an examination of the different Christian 
authors, it is a safe way of arriving at the 
truth. 
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CHAPTER II. 
CHRIST’S SECOND ADVENT. 


THE New Testament teaches that Christ will - 
come again to earth in a visible and glorious 
form, attended by angels, to raise the dead and 
judge mankind. Of the passages bearing on the 
subject some give his own words ; others, those 
of apostles, evangelists, and early Christians. 
To the former belong these statements: “ And 
then will appear the sign of the Son of man 
in heaven: and all the tribes of the earth will 
mourn, and will see the Son of man coming on 
the clouds of heaven with power and great 
glory. And he will send his angels with a great 
trumpet, and they will gather together his elect 
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out of the four winds, from the ends of the 
heavens to the ends thereof.”! “ But when the 
Son of man shall have come in his glory, and 
all the angels with him, then will he sit upon 
the throne of his glory: and before him will 
be gathered together all the nations: and he 
will separate them one from another, as the 
shepherd separates the sheep from the goats, 
and will set the sheep on his right hand, but the 
goats on the left.”* “Henceforth ye will see 
the Son of man sitting on the right hand of the 
Power, and coming on the clouds of heaven.” ® 
‘“ And ye will see the Son of Man sitting on the 
right hand of the Power, and coming with the 
clouds of heaven.”* “For whosoever shall be 
ashamed of me and of my words, of him will the 
Son of man be ashamed, when he shall come in 
his own glory, and the Father’s, and that of the 
holy angels.”® To the latter belong the follow- 


1 Matt. xxiv. 30, 31. 2 Matt. xxv. 31-33. 
3 Matt. xxvi. 64. 4 Mark xiv. 62. 5 Luke ix. 26. 
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ing: “This Jesus, who was taken up from you 
into the heaven, will come in like manner as ye 
saw him go into the heaven.”! ‘“ When Christ, 
your life, is manifested, then will ye also be 
manifested with him in glory.”? “At the 
coming of our Lord Jesus with all his saints.” ὃ 
“Because the Lord himself will descend from 
heaven at a signal shout, at the voice of an 
archangel, and at the trump of God: and the 
dead in Christ will rise first.”*+ ‘“ At the revela- 
tion of the Lord Jesus from heaven with angels 
of his power,” etc.® “Christ will appear a 
second time without sin to them that wait for 
him, unto salvation.”® ‘But the day of the 
Lord will come asa thief,” etc.’ “That we may 
not be ashamed before him at his coming.” ὃ 
This visible manifestation is expressed by two 


Greek words.® The time of its occurrence is 


1 Acts i. 11. ? Col. iii. 4. δ. Thess. iii. 13. 
4 1 Thess. iv. 16.” 5 2 Thess. i. 7. 6 Heb. ix. 28. 
7 2 Pet. iii. 10. δ 1 John 11. 28. 


® παρουσία, ἀποκάλυψις. 
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the day, that day, the last day, the day of judg- 
ment, the day of the wrath, the day of redemp- 
tzon, the day of the Lord or of God, the great 
day.' Since it is generally described as near, 
admonitions and comforting assurances are 
founded upon it. The expectation of its near- 
ness among the first Christians contributed 
much to their steadfastness in the faith, amid 
the trying circumstances in which they were 
placed. 

It will be convenient to consider the details 
chronologically, according to the times in which 
the writings referring to them appeared. Hence 
the Pauline view will come first, that of the 
Revelation and other intermediate works second, 
and the Gospels last. The post-Pauline may be 
appended to the Pauline productions, without 
occupying a position by themselves. 


Paul looked upon the second advent as at 


1 ἢ ἡμέρα, ἐκείνη ἣ ἡμέρα, ἣ ἐσχάτη ἡμέρα, ἣ ἡμέρα κρίσεως, ἡ 
ἡμέρα τῆς ὀργῆς, ἣ ἡμέρα ἀπολυτρώσεως, ἣ ἡμέρα τοῦ κυρίου or 
τοῦ Θεοῦ, ἡ ἡμέρα ἣ μεγάλη. 
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hand, for he writes: “ The night is far spent, and 
the day is at hand;”! and, “The Lord is at 
hand.”? It is also said, in the First Epistle to 
the Thessalonians, “We the living who remain 
unto the coming of the Lord shall by no means 
go before them that slept; because the Lord 
himself will descend from heaven,” etc, εἴς. ὃ 
The writer and his contemporaries expected to 
survive the second advent. The apostle also 
intimates his survival of the event, in the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians: “ Behold, I tell you 
a mystery ; we shall not all sleep, but we shall 
all be changed, in a moment, in the twinkling of 
an eye, at the last trumpet: for it will sound, and 

the dead will be raised incorruptible, and we 
shall be changed.”* In the Second Epistle to 
the Thessalonians, which is post-Pauline, the 
day of Christ is postponed till after the great 
apostasy and revelation of Antichrist. The 


1 Rom. xiii. 12. 2? Phil. iv. 5. 
δ iv. 15, etc. PAN 51, 52. 
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writer did not believe in the nearness of the 
second coming. 

The declarations of Jesus himself about his 
speedy return possess greater interest than 
those of apostles. But they involve much diffi- 
culty, and important issues hang upon them. 
The question is, Did the predictions put into the 
mouth of Jesus respecting his personal return 
proceed from himself or the disciples? Accord- 
ing to Strauss, Renan, Weizsacker, Keim, Piin- 
jer and others, they did; according to Holtz- 
mann, Schenkel, Colani, Baur, De Wette, Hase, 
and others, they did not. If Jesus was mis- 
taken, as the former opinion implies, how can he 
be the sinless heavenly man whom Paul rever- 
ences? If the latter be true, the disciples are 
inaccurate reporters of the Master's words, be 
cause they misunderstood his meaning and 
reproduced it in an altered shape. 

A lengthened discussion of this subject would 


occupy space out of proportion to our purpose. 
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Such as desire to see it examined minutely are 
referred to Piinjer’s essay... We content our-_ 
selves with a few observations in favour of the 
second view, viz. that the declarations of Jesus 
respecting his visible advent were misappre- 
hended by his followers. 

The twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth chapters 
of Matthew’s Gospel, the thirteenth of Mark’s, 
and the twenty-first of Luke’s, contain Christ’s 
discourses relating to his return; the first at 
greater length than the others. We learn from 
them that the event was to follow the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem immediately, for it is expressly 
said, “ zmmediately after the affliction of those 
days the sun will be darkened,” etc.2 That 
generation should not pass away till all was 
fulfilled. Though Luke is not so explicit as 
Matthew respecting the immediate succession of 
the advent to the destruction of Jerusalem, his 


1 In Hilgenfeld’s Zeztschrift for 1878, 
2 Matt. xxiv. 29. 
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language implies it, since he repeats the words 
of the first Gospel! In conformity with the 
same statement, the instructions given to the 
apostles on their first mission have the declara- 
tion, “Ye will not have gone over the cities of 
Israel till the Son of man come.”? On another 
occasion Jesus said to his disciples, “For the 
Son of man is about to come in the glory of his 
Father with his angels; and then he will re- 
ward every one according to his works. Verily 
I say unto you, There are some of those standing 
here who will not taste of death till they see the 
Son of man coming in his kingdom.”® 

It is useless to examine the expedients de- 
vised to get rid of the plain sense of the twenty- 
fourth and twenty-fifth chapters of Matthew’s 
gospel. Some assume that there is a twofold 
coming of Jesus—a visible one to judge the 
world; an invisible one to destroy Jerusalem. 


1 xxi, 32. * Matt. x. 23. 
® Matt. xvi. 27, 28. 
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We ask, however, Is the double sense to be 
carried throughout the entire description, so that 
the literal and figurative intermingle? If so, an 
interpreter may indulge in imaginary assump- 
tions at will, since he proceeds on an untenable 
basis. The only true exegesis is that which 
separates the discourse into parts relating to 
the one event or to the other; and this course 
is commonly followed by commentators. The 
transition from the destruction of Jerusalem 
to the judgment-day is made by Jerome, Chry- 
sostom and others at Matt. xxiv. 13. Dod- 
dridge finds it at xxiv. 36; Kiihnol and Robin- 
son at the forty-third verse; Eichhorn at xxv. 
14; Lightfoot and Wetstein at xxv. 31. The 
natural division is at xxiv. 29; and this view 
would have been generally adopted had not the 
adverb zmmedtately connecting the one event 
with the other in rapid succession presented a 
stumbling-block ; for we need scarcely say that 


it cannot mean suddenly or unexpectedly as 
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Paulus affirms. Nothing is clearer than that 
the language of xxiv. 29-31 does not describe 
Jerusalem’s overthrow ; and Robinson’s attempt 
to fit it to that event serves but to strengthen 
the opposite opinion.! The thirty-first verse 
cannot be so cramped: “And he will send his 
angels with a great trumpet, and they will 
gather together his elect out of the four winds, 
from the ends of the heaven to the ends thereof.” 
In like manner, the thirty-sixth verse, “But of 
that day and hour no one knows, neither the 
angels of the heavens, nor the Son, but the 
Father only,” can mean nothing else than the 
expected day. 

Have we, then, an accurate reproduction of 
the discourse said to have been delivered on the 
Mount of Olives, in the twenty-fourth and 
twenty-fifth chapters of Matthew's Gospel ? In- 
ternal evidence points to a negative answer, 
for— 


1 In the Bibliotheca Sacra for 1843, p. 545, etc. 
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(a) The questions in xxiv. 3 are not ex- 
pressly or definitely answered, as the different 
ways of commentators in appropriating the 
parts of 4-35 to the third verse serve to show. 
The answer chiefly refers to the second ques- 
tion, viz. “What will be the sign of thy coming 
and of the end of the existing age?” the de- 
struction of Jerusalem and the disasters pre- 
ceding it being preluding signs of the advent. 
The first question, “ When will these things be?” 
receives a sort of indirect answer; but the time 
is left indefinite. Neither question gets a plain 
response, and both are partially evaded. 

(6) The parts composing the paragraph (xxiv. 
4-35) are without proper connection and have 
no perceptible progress. 

(c) The prediction of future occurrences run- 
ning into minute details, is unlike the character 
of Jesus’ teaching. 

(2) The scrupulosity about the observance 
of the Sabbath mentioned in the twentieth 
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verse, does not agree with the spirit of his 
preaching. 

(ὁ) The words, “And the gospel of the king- 
dom will be preached in all the world for a 
witness unto all the nations, and then will the 
end come” (verse 14), imply that the gospel 
should be proclaimed to the whole Gentile 
world before Jesus’ coming; though the latter 
event was to happen soon. The Master could 
not have used such language. | 

(f) What Jesus emphasized was the internal 
side of the kingdom of God. So Luke writes: 
“And being asked by the Pharisees when the 
kingdom of God comes, he answered them and 
said, The kingdom of God comes not with 
observation: nor will they say, Lo here! or 
there! for, behold, the kingdom of God is among 
you.”! This view of the divine kingdom is 
incompatible with a visible return in splendour 
to set up and consummate it. We do not deny 


1 xvii. 20, 21. 
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that an external side is also presented ; but it 
is done in a peculiar way, as though the king- 
dom was not to be established by overwhelming 
power, but by inducing men to repent, and to 
practise the duties which God requires. The 
kingdom that Jesus inaugurated being mainly 
Spiritual, its growth is gradual. So the parable 
of the tares teaches. During the present age 
of the world good and bad elements mingle till 
their final separation. Hence Christ said to the 
Pharisees, “The kingdom of God is already 
come unto you.”! That it had come in the 
days of Christ himself, involves the idea of its 
spiritual nature and gradual increase till the 
consummation should effect the complete exclu- 
sion of bad ingredients from the midst of it. 
We believe that Jesus allowed the sensuous con- 
ceptions of his disciples to remain in many 
cases; or, at least, that he corrected them in- 
directly. It is even probable that he seemed 


1 Matt. xii. 28. 
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to strengthen them by various statements which 
yet had a spiritual sense, and are delivered to 
us in acrass form through misapprehension on 
the part of the disciples. This conclusion is 
favoured by the difference between the synoptics 
and the fourth Gospel relative to Messianic 
conceptions. 

(g) The variations of the synoptists in nar- 
rating the same discourse prove that we have 
not an accurate record of what was said. Ac- 
cording to Matthew, the return of Jesus takes 
place immediately after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem ; whereas Luke, writing later and under 
altered circumstances, interposes the “times of 
the Gentiles,” and, omitting Matthew’s zmme- 
diately, \inks the advent to those times by the 
mere conjunction avd. Yet Luke did not think 
of the second coming as really distant, but only 
more so than the language of the first Gospel 
implies, because he wrote after the overthrow of 
Jerusalem. Luke also puts the persecutions of 


C 
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the Christians before the wars and rebellions 
about to happen ;! Matthew puts them after. 

(4) Matthew’s narrative (chap. xxiv.) attri- 
butes incongruous words to Jesus, because the 
speaker says of the same event both that he 
does not know the time of its occurrence and 
that it will be before the lapse of the present 
generation. The statement in the thirty-fourth 
verse excludes that in the thirty-sixth ; for the 
_ “day and the hour” mean only the time. It is 
also incorrect to say that the discourse passes 
from the fall of Jerusalem to the day of judg- 
ment at the thirty-sixth verse. No transition 
from type to antitype occurs there. 

(¢) The language, “whoso reads, let him 
understand,” ὃ referring, as it does, not to Daniel, 
but to the discourse itself, shows that the latter 
was written, for it belongs to the Evangelist, not 
to the speaker. 

Such are some phenomena which lead to the 


1 xxi. 12. 2 xxiv. 6-9. 8 xxiv. 15. 
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conclusion that the twenty-fourth chapter of 
Matthew does not give a correct report of what 

Jesus said, but is in part the language of an 
| apocalyptic comment written about A.D. 68 by a 
Jewish Christian. The document embodied in 
verses 4-35 has not its original form or extent 
in any of the Evangelists; but has been sub- 
jected to abridgement, alteration, and inter- 
polation. Doubtless it contained authentic 
utterances, as is proved by internal evidence; 
though opinions may differ as to the exact 
sayings. Its genuine parts are best seen from 
a comparison of the passages where the three 
Evangelists nearly agree.! 

The result we have arrived at is, that Jesus 
repeatedly declared his speedy return even 
within the time of that generation ; and that the 


phraseology in which this Messianic declaration 


1 Here belong Matt. xxiv. 4-8, Mark xiii. 5-9, and Luke 
xxi, 8-11; Matt. xxiv. 15-20, Mark xiii, 14-17, and Luke xxi. 
20-23; Matt. xxiv. 29-35, Mark xili. 24-31, and Luke xxi. 
25-33- 
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was clothed, conveyed spiritual ideas under 
sensuously coloured images. It is improbable 
that he promised a visible and glorious advent 
within a brief period, since he had rejected the 
national side of the Messianic idea, retaining its 
spiritual essence alone. The predicted reign 
centred in principles. One who came to suffer 
and die, forcseeing that his mission was not to 
be accomplished in any other way, could not 
have consistently foretold his speedy return in 
heavenly splendour ; for had that been repeated 
in the hearing of his followers, how could they 
have lost all hope at his death? Whence their 
extreme dejection on that supposition? In 
progress of time his language was understood in 
the literal way to which the Jewish mind was 
prone. The disciples took this view all the 
more readily because it fell in with their 
hopes. As their belief received a rude shock 
from the Master’s death leaving them for a 


time in solitary sadness, they caught at the 
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compensating hope of his speedy return; and 
‘by transferring their own ideas to him their 
courage was restored. This view was contained 
in the document taken into Matt. xxiv. 4-35, 
where it is made more definite by apocalyptic 
references out of the Old Testament and other 
sources. One thing is clear, that it is strongly 
tinctured with the aspect of the times imme- 
diately preceding the war with the Romans in 
Judea. The spiritual advent which would be 
powerfully promoted by the destruction of the 
Jewish State, as he foresaw, was obscured by 
features derived from the current belief and the 
imagination of the disciples themselves. 

Again, it seems certain that no authentic 
utterance of Jesus connected the destruction of 
Jerusalem with the end of the world. The 
places in which such junction appears are of 
later origin, the product of the time immediately 
before Jerusalem’s destruction. The disciples 
asked the Master, “When will these things 
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be?” to which is added in Matthew, “ And what 
will be the sign of thy coming and of the end 
of the world;” in Luke, “And what sign shall 
there be when these things shall come to pass ?” 
and in Mark, “And what shall be the sign when 
all these things will be fulfilled?” The words 

in Mark are authentic ; the addition in Matthew, 
“and of the end of the world,” is supposititious. 
The document used by the first Evangelist began 
with the signs of the coming and ended with the 
thirty-fifth verse.| He complicated the disciples’ 
question by adding, the end of the world or of 
the age. 

Assuming that the description given in the 
synoptics does not represent the real mind of 
Jesus, but that of the early Jewish Christians, 
let us see how the second advent 1s spoken of 
in other parts of the New Testament. The 
Revelation makes the time of return that in 
which Jesus should overthrow unbelieving 


1 Chap. xxiv. 
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heathenism (personified in Nero, whom the 
first Christians greatly feared because of his 
cruelty), and establish a kingdom whose citizens 
should enjoy uninterrupted happiness for a 
thousand years. The preparations for the final 
catastrophe are given in dramatic form, the 
language being borrowed from the Old Testa- 
ment; but the standpoint differs from that of 
the synoptists. In the Revelation, the downfall 
of heathenism is pictured ; in the synoptics, the 
destruction of Judaism. The Apostle John, writ- 
ing before Jerusalem’s overthrow, and at a time 
when the Christians had most to fear from 
-heathenism, supposes the temple and holy city 
to be spared, while Rome and its head are 
utterly destroyed ; whereas the original synop- 
tists looked upon the catastrophe as a judgment 
inflicted by the returning Master upon the 
people with whom they had been brought into 
antagonism. Thus the apocalyptic and synoptic 


standpoints are different, though the sensuous 
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dress in which both clothe their descriptions is 
alike. The one makes the Messiah appear to 
destroy Jerusalem and then to judge all the 
nations ; the other describes him coming to 
destroy heathenism in its metropolis, and then 
to reign with the raised martyrs for a millen- 
nium. Both describe a personal manifestation. 

The fourth Gospel alludes to the same event 
in a different way from the apocalyptic and 
synoptical writers, for in it the coming is not 
so much an outward as an inward and spiritual 
thing. The disciples should see Jesus, the world 
should not. It is even said that we, viz. the 
Father and the Son, will come unto him that 
loves Jesus. The event seems to be resolved 
into the mission of the Paraclete,! though the 
Son and he are also personally distinguished. | 
This view of the advent harmonizes with the 
spirit of the Gospel, whose author looks at 
things in a theological aspect, apart from Jewish 


1 John xiv. 23-26. 
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prepossessions. A visible return of Jesus in 
_heavenly splendour disagrees with the concep- 
tion of the Word that was with God from the 
beginning. Yet the writer’s view is not con- 
sistent. He employs words bearing a carnal 
aspect, and again, such as have a spiritual one. 
His description is twofold, notable examples 
of which occur in the fifth and sixth chapters, 
sometimes in close succession, as here: “ Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, He that hears my word, 
and believes him that sent me, has life ever- 
lasting, and comes not into judgment ; but has 
passed out of death into life. Verily, verily, 
I say unto you, An hour is coming, and now is, 
when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son 
of God: and they that heard shall live. For . 
as the Father has life in himself, so he gave 
the Son also to have life in himself. And he 
gave him authority to do judgment, because 
he is the Son of man.” Compare with this 


the following: “Marvel not at this, that an 
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hour is coming, in which all that are in the 
tombs will hear his voice; and they that did 
good will come forth unto a resurrection of life, 
and they that wrought bad unto a resurrection 
of judgment.”! What, then, is to be said of 
the Evangelist’s real meaning? We _ believe 
that he inclined to take Christ’s coming for a 
Spiritual one, because a sensuous representa- 
tion does not agree well with the genius of the 
Gospel. When he wrote, the conflict of Chris- 
tians and their opponents had shifted its ground. 
Instead of Judaism and heathenism, the new 
religion had to encounter gnostic speculations. 
Experience had also taught the necessity either 
of postponing the advent, or of dropping its 
Jewish shape and making it a spiritual pheno- 
menon. | 
The localities and dates of the Gospels explain 
their different representations of the second 


advent. In Palestine, where the tradition con- 


1 See chap. v. 24-27 and 28, 29. 
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tained in the synoptics arose, the current doc- 
trine of a solemn manifestation of Messiah was 
taken into the primitive Christian teaching ; in 
the Hellenistic theosophic atmosphere where the 
fourth Gospel originated, the advent lost its sen- 
suous form, hovering between the real and ideal, 
but with a manifest inclination to the latter. 

The First Epistle of John, as far as it touches 
upon the subject, disagrees with the Gospel. 
The day, indeed, is postponed ; Antichrist (ze. 
persons who had left the Christian Church) had 
already come before the second advent; false 
Christians, not false Messiahs as in the twenty- 

fourth chapter of the first Gospel, usher in the 
| event ; but it is still a visible rather than a 
spiritual coming, as is shown by a comparison 
of two passages, “that whenever he be mani- 
fested we may have openness, and not be 
ashamed before him at his coming,” ! “that we 
may have openness in the day of judgment? 


1 ii, 28. ? iv. 17. 
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The event, as we have just said, took the 
shape which the historical relations of the times 
gave it. The earliest was a Judaic one, largely 
borrowed from the descriptions of Messiah's 
coming in the Old Testament, and from apoca- 
lyptic books. This is the form which it has 
in Paul’s writings, the Revelation, and- the 
synoptics, where the return and its accompani- 
ments are portrayed in highly figurative colours, 
such as the blast of a trumpet, the New Jeru- 
salem with its gorgeous splendour, the twelve 
seats surrounding the Almighty’s throne,. and 
a marriage supper where new wine is drunk. 
Jesus comes again as a king and conqueror 
after a victorious combat with Satan and his 
demon troops; a combat involving the total 
destruction of the present heathen world over 
which Satan presides. The victorious monarch, 
having put all enemies under his feet, is fit to 
be judge. In the fourth Gospel the outward 


and mythological dress is changed for one of 
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mystic obscurity. The sensuous gives place 
to the spiritual ; the objective and visible to the 
subjective and invisible. Time had given a 
different turn to the idea, shaping it in accord- 
ance with the later date and theological cha- 
racter of the work. The downfall of Judaism 
and heathenism, the overthrow of heretical ten- 
dencies within Christianity, are the successive 
phenomena attached to the advent. The idea 
of return shifted its attendant circumstances 
according to the stages of early Christianity. 

The conclusion of the whole is, that the 
coming of which Jesus himself spoke was 
dynamic, implying that the gospel would assert 
its influence over the course of events, and its 
transforming power in the hearts of believers. 
He regarded it as near, and it was so; though 
not the visible thing which the disciples ex- 
pected. 

The second advent is mentioned very briefly 


in the Apostles’ Creed, “he shall come to judge 
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the quick and the dead.” The Nicene has, “he 
shall come again with glory to judge both the 
quick and the dead.” The Athanasian Creed 
says, “from whence he shall come to judge the 
quick and the dead.” The Westminster Con- 
fession contains the same tenet, though it is 
not expressly stated. The Augsburg Confes- 
sion affirms that “in the consummation of the 
world, Christ shall appear to judge, and shall 
raise up all the dead, and shall give unto the 
godly and elect eternal life and everlasting 
joys,” etc. The Helvetic Confession and the 
Heidelberg Catechism have similar language. 
Thus the creeds propound as an article of faith 
Christ’s visible return to perform certain func- 
tions. The apostles and early Christians looked 
for the event as near. That it was foretold in 
some form by Jesus himself cannot be denied ; 
but if his expressions were misunderstood, as 
they probably were, the creeds are out of har- 


mony with his meaning, though they agree with 
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that of his disciples. The teaching of the fourth 
Gospel on the subject is rational. He has come 
in his spiritual power over the hearts of men, 
and will come with greater effect in the future. 
The King of truth reigns with progressive illu- 
mination, shedding his beneficent light over a 
sinful world. The view that commends itself 
to the thoughtful, excludes a personal advent 
of Christ from heaven to earth. We agree with 
his own language rightly interpreted ; not with 
that of most New Testament writers, which the 
creeds of the Churches repeat. The founder 
of Christianity came and promulgated prin- 
ciples capable of regenerating the world; and 
no future coming can be expected, unless the 
increased efficacy which those principles exert 
be called so. Swedenborg says rightly, “It is 
a vain thing to believe that the Lord is to 


appear in the clouds of heaven in person.” 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE RESURRECTION. 


WITH the return of Christ is associated the 
resurrection. This is called the anastasis from 
among the dead, the anastasis of the dead, or the 
anastasis This is the rising of the soul from 
the under-world, or its emergence from the state 
into which it entered at death. Other meanings 
assigned to the word in the New Testament are 
incorrect, such as ¢he rising of the body out of the 
grave. 


The teaching of Paul is that the awakening 


1 ἡ ἀνάστασις ἡ ἐκ νεκρῶν, Luke xx. 353 ἡ ἀνάστασις τῶν 
νεκρῶν, Matt. xxil. 31; Acts xvii. 32; 1 Cor. xv. 12; Heb. vi. 
2; ἡ ἀνάστασις, Matt. xxii. 28; Acts xvii. 18; Luke xx. 33; 
John xi. 24. 

3 See Bush’s Anastasis, chap. vi. p. 144, etc. 
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of the dead takes place at the return of the 
victorious Jesus : “ The Lord himself will descend ἢ 
from heaven at a signal-shout, at the voice of 
an archangel and at the trump of God, and the 
dead in Christ shall rise first.”! “We shall not 
all sleep, but we shall all be changed, in a 
moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last | 
trumpet ; for it will sound, and the dead will be 
raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed.” ? 
“For the state we belong to is in the heavens, 
whence also we wait fer as a Saviour the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who will change the fashion of our 
body of humiliation, to be conformed to his 
body of glory.” Sometimes this rising is 
ascribed to God, but that is tantamount to 
saying that it is effected by His Son.* 

Does the apostle mean all the dead or the 
pious only? The question can only be answered 
satisfactorily after an examination of his lan- 

1 1 Thess. iv. 16. 2 1 Cor. xv. 52. 
5 Phil. iii, 21.0 ‘2 Cor. iv. 14. 


Ὧ. 
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guage. Here the well-known passage in the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians is of chief im- 
portance: “ For as in the Adam all die, so also 
in the Christ will all be quickened. But each 
in his own order: the firstfruits Christ, after- 
ward they that are Christ’s at his coming; then 
the end, when he delivers up the kingdom to 
God and the Father, when he shall have brought 
to nought all rule and all authority and power. 
For he must reign, till he put all the enemies 
under his feet.’! The apostle draws a parallel 
between Adam and Christ. In the one all 
died, and in the other all shall be made alive. 
All shall not die, but all shall be quickened into 
new life. The same parallelism occurs in the 
Epistle to the Romans. Both passages are often 
supposed to favour the idea that the resurrec- 
tion of the pious alone is alluded to. If Christ 
be the firstfruits, “ they that are Christ's will be 
made alive at his coming.” 


' xv, 22-25. 
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The resurrection of the godless along with 
the pious is suggested in other places: “For we 
must all be manifested before the judgment-seat 
of Christ, that each one may receive the things 
done in the body, according to what he did, 
whether it were good or bad.”! The same sense 
appears more plainly in the Acts of the Apostles, 
where Paul says, “‘ There will be a resurrection 
both of righteous and unrighteous.”? The latter 
place, however, cannot be taken as entirely 
credible evidence of Paul’s sentiments, because 
the writer of the Acts gives a description of him 
which is partly unhistorical, being accommodated 
to a half Jewish-Christian standpoint. He is 
painted as one whose belief was not unlike 
Peter’s, instead of the uncompromising advocate 
of righteousness independently of the law. The 
words in the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, 
which we have just quoted, show that the apostle 
had some conception of the resurrection of the 


' 2 Cor. v. 10. 2 xxiv. 15. 
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wicked, but that it probably occupied a subor- 
dinate place in his belief. He dwells upon the 
resurrection of the righteous, making no more 
than a passing allusion to that of the un- 
righteous. His mind was imbued with the 
Jewish belief ; and the idea of a second resurrec- 
tion was dimly apprehended. According to his 
description, the dead who are raised at Christ’s 
coming, with the living believers in a changed 
form, partake of the security of his reign till the 
Son delivers up the dominion to the Father at 
the end of that reign, when the saints judge the 
world along with Christ, and pass over with him 
into the kingdom of God. 

The Revelation makes the faithful dead to be 
raised first, that they may live and reign as 
priests of God and of Christ a thousand years, 
in Jerusalem. This is called the first resurrec- 
tion. ‘The rest of the dead are raised at the end 
of the thousand years. The Pauline view coin- 


cides with this in putting a period of Messianic 
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rule between the first resurrection and the end. 
It differs from it in filling up the intervening 
period with the subjugation of hostile powers ; 
whereas the writer of the Apocalypse represents 
it as a time of undisturbed blessedness. Paul’s 
view also differs in leaving the duration of the 
period indefinite, instead of assigning to it a 
thousand years. In the one description, the 
opposition of enemies comes between the first 
resurrection and the end of the world; in the 
other, the hostility is restrained for a thousand 
years and let loose again. The last resurrection 
may be presupposed in the phrase, “then the 
end ;”? for an interval is implied between the 
beginning and end of Messiah’s rule. If such 
rule be marked by the putting down of all 
adverse powers, the resurrection of the ungodly 
precedes its close. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews has but one men- 
tion of the resurrection, and speaks of the way 


1 1 Cor. xv. 24. 


a 
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to the heavenly Jerusalem being opened up by 
Christ’s death. 

The synoptists allude to a resurrection of the 
righteous alone, followed by their enjoyment of 
the kingdom of Christ. The twenty-fourth and 
twenty-fifth chapters of Matthew’s Gospel do not 
mention the resurrection. The elect spoken of 
there are the living who believe. In Jesus’s 
answer to the Sadducees, he refers to the resur- 
rection of the righteous, since they alone are “ as 
the angels of God in heaven.”! This is con- 
firmed by the parallel passage in Luke,? who 
also speaks of the resurrection of the righteous. 
But though the synoptists do not mention the 
resurrection of the wicked, it is probably implied 
in the phrase, “the resurrection of the righteous,” 
as also in the general judgment described in 
Matthew’s Gospel. Plausible as is the view that 
the resurrection of the pious alone is recognized 
in the first three Gospels because it is the only 


1 xxii, 30. 2 xx. 35, 36. 
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one expressly spoken of, the resurrection of the 
godless is zwdtrectly referred to. 

The view contained in the fourth Gospel differs 
materially from that of the Revelation; for it 
has a twofold resurrection of the pious and the 
wicked to life and condemnation, at the same 
time. “ An hour is coming, in which all that are 
in the tombs will hear his voice, and they that 
did good will come forth unto a resurrection of 
life; and they that wreught bad unto a resur- 
rection of judgment.’”! This language is of an 
outward and sensuous nature, disagreeing ap- 
parently with the genius of the Gospel, so that 
Von Ammon would resolve it into figure. The 
verses in question illustrate the dualism of the 
Gospel. The spiritual aspect of the resurrection 
is the predominant one, though it does not 
satisfy all exegetical requirements of the record. 
It was the opinion of the Jews that the sound of | 
either one huge trumpet, or of several blown by 


ἦν, 28, 29. 
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angels was to awake the dead, and Paul’s lan- 
guage accords; in the fourth Gospel it is the 
voice of the Son of God that calls them forth. 

We have now seen that there are two varieties 
of teaching respecting the resurrection. Paul’s 
view is that the righteous and the wicked rise 
again, without specifying the interval of time 
between them ; while the Revelation separates 
the resurrections by a thousand years. The 
synoptists seem to refer to the resurrection of 
both classes together; and the fourth Gospel 
favours the same view. 

The nature of the vresurrection-body is not 
specifically described, but the Apostle Paul has 
a passage in his First Epistle to the Corinthians 
relating to it, where he says, “So also is the 
resurrection of the dead. It is sown in cor- 
ruption ; it is raised in incorruption: it is sown 
in dishonour ; it is raised in glory : it is sown in 
weakness ; it is raised in power: it is sown an 


unspiritual body ; it is raised a spiritual body. 
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If there is an unspiritual body, there is also ἃ 
spiritual. So also it is written, The first man 
Adam became a living soul; the last Adam 
a life-giving spirit. Howbeit, the spiritual is 
not first, but the unspiritual; afterward the 
spiritual. The first man is of earth, earthy ; the 
second man is from heaven. As is the earthy, 
such are they also that are earthy: and as is the 
heavenly, such are they also that are heavenly: 
and even as we bore the image of the earthy, let 
us also bear the image of the heavenly.” ! Here 
we learn that the resurrection-body is incor- 
‘ruptible, not being composed of gross elements 
subject to dissolution or death; that it is a 
glorious and powerful body, without stain, weak- 
ness, or sickness ; that it is spiritual, having per- 
haps a super-terrestrial luminousness. It is also 
intimated that the new body emanates from the 
old, as the plant does from the seed; and that 
it surpasses the former in perfection, as far as 


1 xv. 42-49. 
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the plant does the root whence it springs. In 
the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, the new 
body is called a building of God, an house which 
as from heaven ;+ that is, one of heavenly origin 
and make. The Epistle to the Philippians 
speaks of it as fashioned like to the glorious 
body of Christ ;? which accords with its being 
changed and putting on incorruption. It loses 
its present properties. The three passages 
allude to the righteous alone. And the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians speaks of a change in 
the bodies of those surviving the second advent ; 
but it is not said that the bodies of the wicked 
will be changed. 

The synoptists do not allude to the nature of 
the resurrection-body explicitly ; but it has been 
thought that when Jesus says that the risen will 
be like the angels, ze. without distinction of 
sex, his language implies that the raised have 
ethereal, luminous bodies, which do not decay 


ἣν, 1-4. 2 5, 21. 
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because they do not consist of gross matter. In 
anticipation of his glorified state, Jesus himself 
is said to have appeared to some of his disciples 
ina form of heavenly light. The Apostle Paul 
had a vision of him in some such shape. , 

The bearing of the fourth Gospel is am- 
biguous because of its dualistic character and 
incongruous elements. The words used in some 
verses of the fifth chapter have an outward and 
sensuous meaning—“all that are in the tombs 
will come forth’”—but say nothing about the 
body itself. The spiritual aspect of the resur- 
rection is predominant in this Gospel, and agrees 
best with its character. 

The only teaching of the New Testament that 
bears directly on the subject occurs in Paul’s 
writings, where the future body is called 
spiritual—that is, a refined, ethereal, impalpable 
substance ; a bright envelope fitted for a taber- 
nacle to the glorified soul. As to the nature 


of the germ whence the new body is formed, 
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probably the apostle did not think of it. If 
there be such in the present body, who can tell 
whether it is matertal or ethereal? The ancient 
Jews imagined it to consist of a certain bone they 
called Luz, which is unknown to anatomists ; 
while Swedenborgians assert its immateriality. 

Some resolve all the New Testament descrip- 
tions of the resurrection-body into a figure. But 
Paul’s language does not favour that view. A 
moral resurrection does not satisfy all the re- 
quirements of the case. It agrees with most 
passages, and harmonizes with the verbs Zo rise 
and to be raised, as well as with the adjective 
dead; but the apostle’s diction expressly refers 
to the nature of the risen body ; and “all who are 
in the tombs,” of whom the fourth Gospel speaks, 
favours the idea of the same body. Though we 
are said to rise from sin to righteousness, and to 
be dead by trespasses and sins, the resurrection 
of a body is attached by Paul to the visible 
advent of Christ. 
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The doctrine of the resurrection was unknown 
to Hebraism, and was probably borrowed from 
the Zoroastrian religion, of which it formed a 
genuine part; though it appears in the Bun- 
dahish not the Avesta. There are intimations 
of it, however, in the stories of Elijah and 
Elisha raising the dead. The very corpse of 
the latter had the power to reanimate. These 
may be taken as foreshadows of the doctrine 
which was enunciated thereafter, showing the 
possibility at least of reunion between the de- 
parted soul and the body. In Isaiah,chapter xxvi. 
(written in the exile time), it occurs as a wish :—. 


‘© May thy dead live, my corpses arise. 
Awake and sing, ye inhabitants of the dust ; 
For thy dew is the dew of life, 
And the earth shall bring forth the shades.” —Verse 19. 


Ezekiel describes it in a vision: “The hand 
of the Lord was upon me, and carried me out in 
the spirit of the Lord, and set me down in the 
midst of the valley which was full of bones, 


and caused me to pass by them round about: 
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and, behold, there were very many in the open 
valley ; and, lo, they were very dry. And he 
said unto me, son ef man, can these bones live ? 
And I answered, O Lord God, thou knowest. 
Again he said unto me, Prophesy upon these 
bones, and say unto them, O ye dry bones, hear 
the word of the Lord. Thus saith the Lord God 
unto these bones; Behold, I will cause breath to 
enter into you, and ye shall live: and I will 
lay sinews upon you, and will bring up flesh 
upon you, and cover you with skin, and put 
breath in you, and ye shall live; and ye shall 
know that Iam the Lord. So I prophesied as 
I was commanded: and as I prophesied, there 
was a noise, and behold a shaking, and the bones 
came together, bone to his bone. And when 
I beheld, lo, the sinews and the flesh came up 
upon them, and the skin covered them above : 
but there was no breath in them. Then said he 
unto me, Prophesy unto the wind, prophesy, son 


of man, and say to the wind, Thus saith the 
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Lord God ; Come from the four winds, O breath, 
and breathe upon these slain, that they may live. 
Sol prophesied as he commanded me, and the 
breath came into them, and they lived, and 
stood up upon their feet, an exceeding great 
army. Then he said unto me, son of man, 
these bones are the whole house of Israel: be- 
hold, they say, Our bones are dried, and our 
hope is lost: we are cut off for our parts. 
Therefore prophesy and say unto them, Thus 
saith the Lord God; Behold, O my people, 
I will open your graves, and cause you to come 
up out of your graves, and bring you into the 
land of Israel. And ye shall know that I am 
the Lord, when I have opened your graves, O 
my people, and brought you up out of your 
graves, and shall put my spirit in you, and ye 
shall live, and I shall place you in your own 
land: then shall ye know that I the Lord have 
spoken it, and performed it, saith the Lord.”? 


Δ xxxvii. I-14. 
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These writers do not intimate the doctrine 
of the resurrection, but the restoration of the 
people to their former prosperity, in the meta- 
phorical language of a resuscitation of dead 
Israelites. The passages contain imagery or 
allegorical illustration, without conveying a 
belief in the resurrection of the body; though 
Tertullian and Jerome comment upon Ezekiel’s 
prophecy in another sense, and Gesenius’s 
opinion of the passage in Isaiah is similar.1 He 
is not followed, however, by Baumgarten-Cru- 
sius, De Wette, Strauss and Grimm. 

The words of Job so often quoted? do not 
refer to the resurrection, for the argument of 
the poem would be vitiated by that interpreta- 
tion. As to various passages in the Psalms, 
such as xvi. 10, II, xlix. 15, 16, Ixxili. 23, 


etc., where it is thought that a hope or longing 


1 Commentar ueber den Iesaia, Ὁ. 805. 

2 xix. 25-27. See Davidson’s Fresh Revision of the English 
Old Testament, pp. 54, 55, where the passage is translated and 
explained. 
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for life with God hereafter is expressed—though 
such interpretation is not certain, notwithstanding 
Hupfeld’s advocacy of it—no conscious or settled 
belief is conveyed in them. It is rather an 
aspiration, an anticipatory reaching of the soul, 

a momentary outburst of that latent spark of 
| the divine that inheres in humanity, which finds 
sudden expression in a desire of communion 
with the Infinite. Such a feeling, occasional 
and fleeting, cannot be converted into a dogma. 
It is but the opening of the spirit’s mouth under 
a high inspiration. | 

Even in the late Book of Ecclesiastes, the lot 
of dead men and beasts is pronounced to be 
the same! The words of the eleventh chapter 
consist with this, for the judgment spoken of 
there relates to the present life? The same 
negative belief appears in some of the apocry- 
phal books: “ Who shall praise the Most High 
in the grave, instead of them which live and 


1 iii, 10. ? xi. 9. 
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give thanks. Thanksgiving perisheth from the 
dead as from one that is not: the living and 
sound in heart shall praise the Lord.”! “And 
why art thou against the pleasure of the Most 
- High? there is no inquisition in the grave, 
whether thou have lived ten, or an hundred, or a 
thousand years.”? “Their bodies are buried in 
peace, but their name liveth for evermore.”® 
“The dead that are in the graves, whose souls 
are taken from their bodies, will give unto the 
Lord neither praise nor righteousness.” 4 

The writer of the Book of Daniel is the first 
that teaches plainly the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion: “ And many of them that sleep in the dust 
of the earth shall awake, some to everlasting life, 
and some to shame and everlasting contempt.” ὅ 
These words refer to the Jews alone. The same 


belief is enunciated in the Second Book of Mac- 


1 Eccl. xvii. 27, 28.. 2 Eccl. xii. 4. 
5 Eccl. xliv. 14. * Baruch ii. 17. 
δ xii. 2. See Gesenius’s Commentar ueber den Iesaia, p. 805. 
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cabees : “It is good, being put to death by men, 
to look for hope from God to be raised up again 
by him: as for thee, thou shalt have no resurrec- 
tion to life.”! “For if he had not hoped that 
they that were slain should have risen again, it 
had been superfluous and vain to pray for the 
dead.”? It is also in fourth Esdras, “ Where- 
soever thou findest the dead, take them and 
bury them, and I will give thee the first place in 
my resurrection.”® “Remember thy children 
that sleep, for I shall bring them out of the sides 
of the earth, and show mercy unto them.” ‘ 

_ After the doctrine of immortality had been 
enunciated in the second century before Christ 
among the Jews—and then but partially, for it 
is only in some of the apocryphal books 5—it was 
natural to bring the body into union with the 
spirit again, because both seemed necessary to 
the true life of the person. At first, the resur- 


1 vii. 14. 2 xii. 44. 3 ii, 23. * ii, 31. 
5 In Wisdom and the Fourth Book of the Maccabees. 
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rection was deemed the privilege of the pious 
‘ alone, who were to participate in the kingdom 
of God on earth. But the idea of retribution 
gave rise to an extension of the doctrine, so 
that the resurrection became twofold—all being 
taken into it. The godly Jews were raised at 
the beginning of the Messianic kingdom ; the 
godless at the end of it together with the 
Gentiles. All Jews affected by Alexandrian 
culture were opposed to the body’s restoration, 
because it was considered the source of sin. 
Hence Philo speaks of the blessed life of the 
soul when delivered from the prison of the 
body ; and the Essene belief coincides. 

The idea of a bodily resurrection was a 
Pharisaic one! It came into New Testament 
times from Judaism, from the Jewish Church 
after the Babylonian captivity ; for the original 
belief of the Hebrews was without either a resur- 
rection of the dead or a continued life after 


1 Comp. Matt. xxii. 24, etc., with Acts xxiii. 6-8, xxiv. 15. 
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death. It was supposed that the dead go into 
Sheol, whence there is no return to life. What- 
ever that Sheol-state was, it was not real life; 
and the vivid language occasionally applied to it 
is only used to heighten the contrast between life 
and its shadowy semblance.!_ But it is not easy 
to reconcile Josephus’s account of the Pharisees’ 
belief with that given in the Acts of the Apostles ; 
for he represents them as holding that souls after 
death go under the earth (to hades) for reward and 
punishment, whence the good may return to life 


and pass into other bodies.2_ As to the resur- 


1 Departed souls or the inhabitants of Sheol, are called 
rephaim, shades, weak, frail beings, like the Homeric εἴδωλον 
ἀμαυρόν. The same word appears in Eshmunazar’s tablet. (See 
Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum, pars prima, Tomus 1., fasci- 
culus primus, pp. 13, 14.) 

2 Antig. xviii. 1, 33 Fewish Wars, ii. 8,14. Grimm explains 
the apparent discrepancy of Josephus’s statements and those of 
the New Testament by supposing that the historian used am- 
biguous language on purpose, not only because the hope of a 
resurrection was offensive to the Gentile mind, but because it 
was closely connected with Messianic ideas which he thought 
it prudent not to mention. (See his Jrstitutio Theologie Dogma- 
tice Evangelice Historico-critica, p. 468, note 5, editio secunda.) 
Bush imagines that the phrase μεταβαίνειν eis ἕτερον σῶμα, used 
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rection of the wicked, the Pharisees probably did 
not hold it, but thought the state in hades one 
of perpetual punishment, without return to life in 
a proper body. This agrees with the description. 
of the intermediate place given in the sixteenth 
chapter of Luke’s Gospel. Josephus says nothing 
about their passing into other bodies as in the 
case of the good, or their assuming bodies at all. 
Still the historian’s language respecting the belief 
of the Pharisees is neither definite nor exact. 
The doctrine of a bodily resurrection, though 

held by the Pharisees, was denied by many 
Jews and Christians. The Essenes rejected it, 
as well as the Sadducees. In Abkath Rochel 
(written by R. Makkir) the benefit of the resur- 
rection is denied to the impious; and the same 
opinion is expressed in Taanith. Saadias denies 


the resurrection of the Gentiles. Some passages 


by Josephus in explaining the Pharisees’ belief ¢o pass into another 
body, may perhaps yield the sense of a translation of the soul 
into an ethereal or spiritual body; but that is not its natuial 
sense. (See Anastasis, p. 253 note.) 
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in the New Testament show that Christians 
were not wanting who agreed with them. The 
sects who thought matter inherently evil, such 
as the Gnostics and Manicheans, naturally 
refused to accept the resurrection doctrine, 
because they looked upon the body as a clog 
to the soul. Hence some spiritualized the idea, 
resolving it into a figure. The Alexandrian 
fathers gave it a half-spiritual form. The con- 
jectures about the resurrection have been many. 

Though the anastasis of the New Testament 
is the rising of the soul from the dead or the 
under-world, the Christian Church has referred 
it to the body. Biblical ground has been left, 
and a rationalistic one adopted. It was thought 
inconsistent with the nature of spirit and the 
idea of God that souls should be left for centuries 
in hades. Besides, the Apostle Paul speaks of 
a spiritual body as an envelope for the soul. 

As far as the creeds allude to the resurrection, 


they presuppose the lying of the body in the 
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grave for a while—even until the second advent— 
and then rising. The Apostles’ Creed specifies 
the resurrection of the fiesh;1 but the Nicene 
has instead, the resurrection of the dead, Whately 
justly remarks that “the resurrection of the 
body” is a phrase which occurs nowhere in 
Scripture. The Westminster Confession affirms 
that “all the dead shall be raised up with the 
self-same bodies, and none other, although with 
different qualities; which shall be united again 
to their souls for ever.” How little the change of 
qualities affects them appears from the statement 
of an old divine, who says, “Some marks of dis- 
honour shall doubtless be impressed on their 
bodies, in that they shall be raised with all those 
natural blemishes and deformities which rendered 
them the object of contempt. That part which 

1 Flesh was first changed into dody in 1543, in The Necessary 
Doctrine and Erudition for Any Christian Man set forth by 
Henry VIII. See Heurtley’s Harmonia Symb. p. 147. The 


Aquileian form has ‘‘Aujus carminis,” ‘his flesh; a grossly 
materialistic idea. 
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the body bore in tempting the soul to sin shall 
tend to its everlasting reproach.”! The second 
Helvetic Confession condemns all that deny “a 
true resurrection of the flesh.” The Belgic Con- 
fession states that “all the dead shall be raised 
out of the earth, and reunited with their proper 
bodies in which they lived.” The Heidelberg 
Catechism says, “This my body raised by the 
power of Christ shall again be united with my 
soul, and made like unto the glorious body of 
Christ.” Thus the creeds go beyond the Pauline 
doctrine. They merely give in concise language 
the opinions of the orthodox fathers, the school- 
men, and the Protestant theologians who suc- 
ceeded Luther. The earthly body is restored 
with its constituent parts, hair, skin, entrails, 
pudenda, bones, and teeth: else how could there 
be gnashing of teeth in hell? asked Jerome. It 
is true that the hair raised a difficulty, because 
Christ had said, “ Not an hair of your head shall 
1 Ridgley’s Body of Divinity, vol. ii. pp. 196, 197. 
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perish ;” but Augustine found a sort of counter 
intimation in that the hairs of the head are 
numbered.! He supposed, therefore, that regard 
is had to the zumber, not the length, of the hairs, 
and that every deformity in the case of believers 
should be eliminated—even superfluous fat and 
excessive leanness.2, Thomas Aquinas conjec- 
tured that though the intestines be restored, 
they will be filled with noble humours, not with 
base superfluities.2 Thus is a carnal interpreta- 
tion pushed to absurdity. In asserting that the 
same body will be raised, personal identity is 
put into it along with the soul. But science 
tells us that the bodily organism undergoes 
perpetual change, so that the particles of which 
it is composed at one time are replaced by dif- 


ferent ones at another. Whatever change of 


1 De Civitate Dei, lib. xxii. c. 19, Opera, ed. Paris, vol. vii. 
Ρ. 1085. - 

2 Enchiridion, 90, p. 392, vol. vi. ed. Paris ; De Civitate Dei, 
xxii. 19. | 

3 Summa, iii. 80, 1, Supplem., ‘‘ Intestina plena erunt non 
quidem turpibus superfluitatibus sed nobilibus humoribus.”’ 
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body is assumed, the sameness of the whole is 
thought to be unaltered. The difference between 
the creeds and Paul in regard to the body lies 
in the zdentity of substance supposed to continue, 
according to the former, while the qualities are 
altered; and the heavenly, ethereal, spiritual 
body sketched according to the latter. If im- 
mortality and incorruption belong to raised 
bodies including those of the wicked, as Paul’s 
language implies, how can they be liable to 
suffering ? And if material, how does that con- 
sist with qualities entirely different from the 
present ? 

Insuperable difficulties attend the reception 
of the doctrine as it is held by the Churches. 
These have been stated so often as not to need 
repetition.! Even on the supposition that the 
raised body is partially identical with the old 
one; the doctrine is liable to objection. Reason 


1 See Wegscheider’s Jystitutiones Theologie Christiane Dog- 
matice, ὃ 195, ed. 8, pp. 704, 705. 
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interposes its veto. It was a right advance in 
Christian consciousness to hold that the resur- 
rection of the spirit takes place at death without 
undergoing a hades-state; but another step 
should have been taken, viz. its final parting 
with the old body at the same time. After the © 
soul has advanced toward perfection through 
centuries or millenniums, why should its union 
with the body be thought desirable? Has it 
not already an ethereal covering? Can an 
earthly body suit the new relations of the soul ? 
Does it not dissolve entirely in a few years? In 
view of these considerations, we hold that the 
doctrine of the resurrection presented in the 
creeds can only be accepted as a symbolic re- 
presentation of immortality. In this light it is 
one of the factors in Christianity which tended 
to promote universal faith in that doctrine. The 
idea of immortality—of a new super-terrestrial 
life after death—has its negative and positive 


sides. The former is the hades-realm where 
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man still remains in a measure a denizen of the 
earth, to which he is bound by a tie he cannot 
loose ; the latter is the reception of a higher 
life-organism after death, so that he awakes to 
a purer consciousness in a more perfect state, 
unimpeded by earthly influences. In another 
view, the resurrection begins here, and is pro- 
ceeding at every step of eternal life, wherever 
men are conscious of their true destination. 
Allied as it is to the consciousness of the divine, 
it has the same gradations, and marks the pro- 
gress of humanity towards the perfect life. The 
true resurrection is not simultaneous, but suc- 
cessive ; it is a rising of the soul in the sphere 
of the spiritual world. The doctrine of the 
creeds, viz. that soul and body are reunited 
at the consummation of the world, is inad- 
missible. In affirming that it had taken place 
already, Hymeneus and Philetus, stripping off 
the materialistic form of the idea, had grasped 


its spiritual nature, recognizing its development 
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in the soul’s forward movement towards closer 
union with God. Apelles also, the most pro- 
minent of Marcion’s disciples, rightly denied the 
resurrection of the flesh, asserting that the re- 
demption of Christ refers to souls only ; a view 
which is more rational than that of Marcion’s 
great opponent, who believed that the identical 
body will be resumed. The resurrection of the 
body is nothing more than a sensuous symbol 
of immortality. It is hard to conceive of pure 
spirit without an organ ;! and we may therefore 
suppose that some pneumatic, ethereal, luminous 
clothing awaits it at death. The essential thing, 
however, is the indestructible continuance of life 
in a sphere adapted to progressive union with 
God. The old body is cast off; the spirit soars 
aloft into higher life. 

1 So, too, Leibnitz thought: ‘‘ Spiritus intelligentia preediti 
sunt et corpore dissoluto persistunt ; etsi ego quoque eo inclinem 
ut credam spiritus creatos etsi per se incorporeos, corpore tamen 


aliquo semper przeditos esse.”—Epist. ad Bierling, in Zfistole 
ed. Kortholt, vol. iv. pp. 55, 56. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE INTERMEDIATE STATE. 


WHAT is the condition of the dead till they 
rise again, according to the Scriptures? The 
second coming of Christ is represented as the 
decisive event for all. For it departed confes- 
sors long. Believers wait for it, and mourners 
are consoled thereby for the loss of friends. It 
is the general harvest of the world. If, there- 
fore, the event be an object of general desire, 
neither the deceased nor those then alive have 
been perfected. They are in an incomplete 
state. The epithet applied to the departed is 
dead ; and their emergence out of that condition 


is a resurrection from the dead, implying that 
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death, which had supremacy over them, gives 
place to life. The idea that real life does not 
belong to them prior to the resurrection is ex- 
pressed in many places, and is involved in the 
apostle’s reasoning in the fifteenth chapter of 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians, where life in 
the next world is annexed to the resurrection. 
The argument for the necessity of a resurrection 
is superfluous if the previous state be one of life 
and happiness. The expression s/cep is also in- 
consistent with it, and suggests the Jewish belief 
in Sheol. The Thessalonian Christians are not 
comforted with the declaration that their de- 
parted brethren are in the happy condition of 
fellowship with Christ in heaven, but are referred 
to the speedy advent of the Saviour, when they 
shall attain to a higher life. 

The Hebrews supposed that S/eol, in the 
lower parts of the earth, was the common recep- 
tacle of souls freed from the body ; whither all, 


without distinction, went—good and bad, small 
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and great; a land of darkness, desolate and 
dreary, where the deceased sink into rest or 
quiet sleep, without the feeling of pain or plea- 
sure, remembrance or praise of God. The in- 
mates of this region are called the feeble or 
languid ones. The picture of them can be 
sketched but faintly from isolated passages in 
Job, Isaiah, and the Psalms,! and brings to mind 
the Homeric belief, according to which the 
spirit or psyche, after leaving the body, exists in 
hades with an unsubstantial human form, yet 
not entirely immaterial. The Greeks gave these 
shades more animation than they have in He- 
braism,? like the description of them in the four- 
teenth chapter of Isaiah and the thirty-second 
of Ezekiel; but poetical exaggeration may explain 
the greater alacrity which these chapters attribute 


to the departed. The belief in question was 


1 Job iii. 13-19, vii. 9, x. 21, xi. 8; Isa. xxxviii. 18; Ps. vi. 
δ, XXx. 9, 10, xlix. 19, 20, Ixxxviii, I1-13, xciv. 17, cxv. 17; 
Ecclesiastes ix. 10. 

2. See Cicero’s Tusculan Questions, lib. i. 16, 17. 
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modified and supplemented in Judaism, owing to 
the contact of the Israelites with foreign peoples, 
and the unavoidable influence it exerted upon 
their modes of thought. It is true that most 
of the apocryphal books recognize no better 
future after death than that of the old Hebrews ; 
but Wisdom, Second and Fourth Maccabees, 
not to speak of the canonical Daniel, Philo, and 
the Essenes, show an advance. 

According to Josephus, the Pharisees believed 
that souls pass immediately after death into 
hades, which is divided into two regions, para- 
dise and gehenna. The righteous live again 
at the resurrection; the rest are detained in their 
prison for ever. His words are, “ They also 
believe that souls have an immortal vigour in 
them, and that under the earth there will be 
rewards and punishments, according as_ they 
have lived virtuously or viciously in this life ; 
and the latter are to be detained in an ever- 


lasting prison, but the former shall have power 
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to revive and live again.”! In another place 
he writes, “They say that all souls are incor- 
ruptible, but that the souls of good men only 
are removed into other bodies, and that the 
souls of dead men are subject to eternal punish- 
ment.”?, This Pharisaic theology appears in 
the New Téstament, though it is not easy to, 
make Joséphus’s statement of it agree with the 
latter.2 The parable of Dives and Lazarus 
refers to the hades-state. The poor beggar 
goes to Abraham’s bosom or paradise: that 
division of hades which is merely separated 
from gehenna by a cleft that does not prevent 
interchange of words between the spirits in 
either compartment.* Abraham’s bosom is not 
the paradise of God or the third heaven,® for the 


Jews had two paradises. The words of Jesus 


1 Antig. xviii. 1, 3. 2. Jewish Wars, ii. 8, 14. 

3 Acts xxiii. 8, xxiv. 15. 

* Compare Eisenmenger’s Lutdecktes Fudenthum, vol. ii. 
Ρ. 314, etc. 

5 Rev. ii. 73 2 Cor. xii. 2-4. 
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to the penitent thief refer to the same place in 
hades ;! and other passages favour this interpre- 
tation, as “ Thou wilt not leave my soul in hades, 
neither wilt thou suffer thine Holy One to see 
corruption ;”2 “By which also he went and 
preached unto the spirits in prison.”® Here 
the soul of Jesus is said to have been in hades. © 
As God formerly exhorted by Noah unbelievers 
to repent, announcing the flood to them in case 
of disobedience ; so Jesus proclaimed their re- 
demption to human souls in hades. This arose 
from the idea that, as he is the Saviour of all, 
‘the dead themselves must be delivered from 
punishment. The Jews entertained a similar 
conception, by representing those in Sheol as 
participators of Messiah’s beneficence.t Accord- 
ingly, it was a common belief among the earliest 
fathers of the Church that Jesus freed the souls 


1 Mr. Jennings, in his thoughtful book on Zhe After Life, 
denies this too hastily (p. 69). 

? Acts il. 27. δ 1 Pet. ili. 19. 

4 Eisenmenger, vol. ii. p. 364, etc. 
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shut up in hades by Satan, and destroyed his 
power by putting them into the heavenly para- 
dise.1 With this, which may be called the 
catholic doctrine, Marcion agreed in thinking 
that he descended to rescue souls from the power 
of the demiurge. By command of God he went 
down to hell and emptied it, taking with him the 
spirits which were there to his Father in the third 
heaven. The passages also in which he is called 
the first-begotten of the dead, the firstfruits of 
them that slept,imply that he was among the 
dead from his giving up the ghost till his resur- 
rection.2, Although, however, another paradise 
distinct from Abraham’s bosom is spoken of as 
the heavenly locality into which the souls of 
martyrs had the privilege of entering before the 
resurrection, the language is fluctuating. Along 
with the words of Jesus to the penitent thief, 


we read that he commended his spirit into 


1 See Origen’s Comment. in Maitt., tom. xiii. § 35. 
2 1 Cor. xv. 20; Rev. i. 5; Col. i, 18, 
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the hands of his heavenly Father. So also 
the writer of the Acts applies the verb fell 
asleep to the death of Stephen, whereas he 
makes him say immediately before it, “ Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit.” The distinction be- 
tween the two was indefinite; or, rather, the 
hades-paradise is Jewish, the paradise of God 
Christian. 

It has been already intimated that the hades- 
state is probably meant when the pious dead 
are said to have fallen asleep or to sleep in 
Christ. This sense attaches to the Pauline 
passages—“ they who fell asleep in Christ,” 
“some are fallen asleep,’ “the firstfruits of 
them who have fallen asleep,” “we shall not all 
sleep,” “ignorant concerning them who are 
asleep.”! Some think that the apostle after- 
wards expresses a different idea, when he writes, 
‘We are well pleased rather to be from home 


out of the body, and to be at home with the 


' 1 Cor, xv. 18, 6, 20, 51; 1 Thess. iv. 13. 
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Lord,” 1 exemplifying the shifting line of demar- 
cation between the paradise of hades and the 
highest heaven. Here it is said that absence 
from the body is presence with the Lord. The 
context expresses a longing to be clothed with 
‘a new and heavenly body, that the spirit might 
not be left naked. The supposed difference of 
opinion between 2 Cor. v. I, 8, and 1 Cor, xv. is 
probably non-existent, because the short interval 
between death and the resurrection at Christ’s 
coming is disregarded or overleaped. Whether 
the apostle: expresses a desire as one of those 
about to be changed at the second advent, or 
speaks of putting off his earthly body in death 
before that event, he is confident of having a 
new and heavenly body to put on at once. 
The brief space between death and the resur- 
rection is ignored. 

There are, however, places in the New Testa- 


ment which convey the idea that the souls of 


1 2 Cor, v. 8. 
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the pious ascend at once to Christ in heaven 
instead of going into hades. Thus we read in 
the Epistle to the Philippians, “For to me to 
live is Christ, and to die is gain. But if to live 
in the flesh, this is to me fruit of work; and 
what I shall choose I know not. But Iamina 
strait betwixt the two, having the desire towards 
departing and being with Christ, for it is very 
far better.”! In the apostle’s view dying was 
tantamount to being with Christ. We also read 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, “Ye are come 
near... to the spirits of the righteous made 
perfect, and to Jesus, Mediator of a new cove- 
nant,”? etc. implying that the spirits of the 
righteous made perfect were not in hades, but 
had already attained to the kingdom of God in 
union with Christ. A parallel in the preceding 
chapter confirms this interpretation, where “ re- 
ceiving the promise”® is synonymous with 
“being made perfect.” In like manner, the dying 


1 i, 21-23. 2 xii, 22-24. δ xi, 40. 
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Stephen, beholding Christ standing at the right 
hand of God, exclaims, “Lord Jesus, receive my 
spirit,’! and so expects to be with Christ in 
heaven immediately after death. Thus three 
passages speak of the spirit’s presence with 
Christ as soon as it leaves the body, instead of 
its going into hades. Zeller thinks that they 
refer to martyrs, not to Christians generally ;? 
and the explanation is plausible, because it was 
an early belief that martyrs had the privilege 
of going to God at once instead of to hades. 
This suits the language of Stephen, and pro- 
bably that in the Epistle to the Hebrews ; for the 
verb rendered made perfect is used in the same 
Epistle of consummation through suffering and 
martyrdom. But the view scarcely suits the 
passage in the Philippian Epistle.- The apostle 
was a martyr, it is true; but did he regard him- 
self as such? We need not, however, be soli- 


1 Acts vil. 59. 
2 Theologische Fahrbicher, sechster Band, p. 403. 
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citous about finding in Paul a consistent theo- 
logy. The belief in the martyrs’ privilege just 
mentioned was an early one, and may have been 
transmitted from the first century to the second. 
It is attested by the writings of the apostolic 
fathers, by Clement, Polycarp,? and Ignatius.® 
It was also held by Tertullian * and Cyprian® 
The belief in the hades-state appears in the 


1 It is said of Peter, ἐπορεύθη εἰς τὸν ὀφειλόμενον τόπον τῆς 
δόξης ; and of Paul, ἀπηλλάγη τοῦ κόσμου, καὶ eis τὸν ἅγιον τόπον 
ἐπορεύθη.--- Epist. ad Corinth. ch. v. 

? After mentioning three martyrs and Paul, the writer of the 
Epistle to the Philippians says, οὗτοι πάντες... εἰς τὸν ὀφειλό- 
μενον τόπον εἰσὶ παρὰ τῷ κυρίῳ, ᾧ καὶ συνέπαθον.--- 21:1. ad 
Philipp. ch. ix. 

8 Αφετέ με θηρίων εἶναι βορὰν, δὲ ὧν ἔνεστιν θεοῦ ἐπιτυχεῖν.--- 
Epist. ad Romanos, ch. iv. ἔΑφετέ με καθαρὸν φῶς λαβεῖν" ἐκεῖ 
παραγενόμενος, ἄνθρωπρς Θεοῦ Ecoua.—ch. vi. 

4 ** Nemo enim peregrinatus ἃ corpore statim immoratur penes 
Dominum nisi ex martyrii przrogativa, scilicet paradiso non 
inferis diversurus.”—De Resurrectione Carnis, ch. 43. ‘Tota 
paradisi clavis tuus sanguis est.”—De Anima, ch. 55. 

5 The confessors write: ‘‘ Quid gloriosus quidve felicius ulli 
hominum poterit ex divina dignatione contingere, quam inter 
ipsos carnifices in ipso interitu confiteri Dominum Deum... 
quam relicto mundo ccelum petiisse, quam desertis hominibus 
inter angelos stare? quam impedimentis omnibus secularibus 
ruptis in conspectu Dei jam se liberum sistere ? quam cceleste 
regnum sine ulla cunctatione tenere?”—fust. 31, p. 62, ed. Fell. 
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Johannine writings. The twentieth chapter of 
the Revelation makes the martyrs live again a 
thousand years before the rest of the dead ; in- 
dicating that they did not live before, but were 
in hades with those about to participate in the 
second resurrection. The vision of the re- 
deemed triumphantly singing praises before 
God’s throne does not teach the contrary, be- 
cause the scene is an intercalary one between the 
sixth and seventh seals, anticipating the final 
blessedness._ The same remark applies to 
another passage in the Revelation, which is also 
an intermediate scene.? Neither is part of the 
historical development; both are anticipatory. 
Though the redeemed are described as being in 
the presence of Christ before the resurrection, in 
the twentieth chapter ; what is really represented 
is their state after it. | 

The language of the fourth Gospel seems at 
first sight not to differ materially, for life is 


1 vii. 9-17. 2 xiv. I-5. 
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attached to the resurrection, not to the beginning 
of the state after death: “ Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, An hour is coming, and now is, when 
the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God: 
and they that heard shall live.”! But other 
places seem to speak differently: “In my 
Father's house are many abodes; otherwise 
I would have told you, for I go to prepare 
a place for you;”? and, “Father, I will that 
what thou hast given me, even they may be 
with me where I am; that they may behold my 
glory which thou hast given me.”® Does not 
this language convey the idea of immediate 
transference to heaven? It does not indicate 
when believers will come into the Father’s many 
abodes, or be perpetually in Christ’s presence ; 
neither does it expressly exclude an intermediate 
state. This observation holds good in regard 
to “the going” mentioned in chap. xiii. 36-38, 
with reference to viii. 21, Nothing is said here 


ἦν, 25. 2 xiv. 2. 3 xvil, 24. 


Cs 
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about Peter’s following Jesus immediately after 
death. Still the language points in the direction 
of heaven as the soul’s abiding-place when it 
leaves the body. Such is its natural import ; and 
force is used to make it consist with an inter- 
‘mediate state. We conclude that the Gospel, asa 
whole, favours the idea of the spirit’s immediate 
passage at death to the mansions of heaven. 
The anti-Judaic character of the work suits the 
omission of hades, which Philo calls a myth. 
The New Testament notices of the hades- 
state, to which reference has been made, give 
but an indistinct view of its nature. Pious souls 
in it seem more active and feeling than they are 
represented to be in the Old Testament. Their 
existence is not so thin, shadowy, or cheerless 
as to be without a degree of enjoyment. Though 
said to sleep and rest, though no work can be 
done, Lazarus is comforted. Troubles and 
sufferings belonging to the earthly life are for- 


gotten in present emotions. 
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Hades remained an drticle of belief for some 
centuries after Christ. It was held by Ter- 
tullian, Justin Martyr, and Irenzus. Tertullian — 
writes, “ Every soul is sequestered in the lower 
regions till the day of the Lord.”! Justin says, 
“ The souls of the righteous abide in some better 
place; but the unrighteous and wicked in a 
worse, waiting for the time of judgment.” ? 
Irenzeus writes, “Souls go into the [invisible] 
place ordained for them by God ; and go about 
there until the resurrection, waiting for the 
resurrection.”® “Even of those reputed to be 
orthodox, they step over the order of the pro- 
motion of the just, and have heretical thoughts 
in them.”4 Lactantius says, “ All souls are de- 
tained in one common custody till the time 
comes when the Sovereign Judge will make an 


examination of their merits.” © 


1 De Anima, chap. 55. * Dialog. c. Tryph. 5. 
8 Ad. Heres. ν. 31, ὃ 2. 4 Adv. Heres, v. 31, § 1. 
5 Div. [nstit. vii. 21. ᾿ 
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But it is not our intention to adduce the 
opinions of the fathers in the early centuries of 
ourera. They were not alike; some implying 
that souls go at death into hades; others that 
the soul passes at once into heaven when it 
leaves the body. The latter view was that of 
the Alexandrians. Origen held it; so did 
Gregory of Nazianzus. It was not, however, 
the prevalent one ; though Huidekoper asserts 
the unanimity of the early Christians in main- 
taining their exemption from hades, and presses 
into that category both Justin Martyr and 
Irenzus.! It should be noticed, that the direct 
departure of the soul into heaven, which some 
fathers advocate, agrees with its going into 
hades; one part of this region being identified 
with paradise, and paradise being heaven. As 
Baumgarten-Crusius and MHase say, paradise, 
from being a locality in hades, was gradually 


| The Belief of the First Three Centuries concerning Christ's 
Misston to the Under-world, p. 116, etc. 
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glorified into heaven. The statement of Huide- 
koper, that “in the second and third centuries 
the Christians as a body deemed themselves 
exempt at death from the under-world, and re- 
garded this exemption as a privilege peculiarly 
their own,”’! cannot be accepted as correct. 
Martyrs alone had the privilege of exemption 
from hades, not the general body of Chris- 
tians; and this belief prevailed till the fifth 
century. Tertullian, far from being the only 
father who thought that souls pass at death 
into hades, is a representative of the common 
opinion. 

The intermediate state has found supporters in 
modern times. Burnet advocates it in his treatise 
on the state of the dead ; and it may be said 


to exist in the form of fhe sleep which Socinus,? 


1 The Belief of the First Three Centuries, etc., p. 112. 

2 «“Tantum id mihi videtur statui posse, post hanc vitam, 
animam sive animum hominis non ita per se subsistere ut 
premia ulla poenasve sentiat, vel etiam ista sentiendi sit capax.” 
—FEpist. v. ad J. Volkelium, /fzstole, p. 489 ; Racovie, 1618. 
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ee ἐυαροι του, 


Archdeacon Blackburne, Bishop Law, Priestley, 
and Whately imagined. It is also maintained by 
Rothe, who supposes it to be a region in which 
existence is predominantly elementary ; the souls 
of the righteous being prepared for a higher 
condition, and those of the wicked having a 
possibility of turning, both with bodily en- 
velopes suited to their natures.! 

If we separate Christ’s descent into hades 
from that of ordinary mortals—and there is no 
necessary connection between them—the former 
appeared in the so-called Apostles’ Creed,? whence 
it was transferred to the Augsburg Confession, 
the Formula of Concord, and the third Article 
of the English Church. The disputes about the 


mode and object of it, especially after the Ham- 


1 Dogmatik, zweiter Theil, zweite Abtheilung, § 1 32, p. 327, 
etc. 

* Rufinus says that the Apostles’ Creed had at first only 
stpultus est. The clause descendit ad inferos or inferna appeared 
first in the Latin Creed of Aquileia, in the fourth century, on 
account of the Apollinarian controversy. It was transferred 
into the Roman form of the Apostles’ Creed after the fifth 
century. 

G 
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burg theologian Aepinus, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, contended that it was his soul only that 
descended into the lower regions, were foolish. 
Calvin and most of the reformed: theologians 
explained the descent figuratively of the suffer- 
ings on the cross, a view that appears in the 
Genevan and Heidelberg Catechisms. Luther 
and many of his followers were inclined to take 
the statement literally ;1 the latter supposing 
that the entire person, consisting of his human 
nature, went to the prison of the damned to 
triumph over the devil and his angels. 

With regard to an intermediate state for men 
in general, most creeds reject it. The usual 
statement about the righteous is, that their souls 
are taken into heaven immediately after death ; 
while those of the wicked are cast into a place 
of torment. The Heidelberg Catechism says, 
“My soul after this life shall be immediately 


1 See Huidekoper’s Belief of the First Three Centuries, etc., 
p- 166, note 6; and Koenig’s Lehré von Christi Hoellenfahrt, 


PP: 153, 154. 
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taken up to Christ its Head.” The Helvetic 
Confession affirms that “the soul separated from 
the body neither sleeps nor perishes.” The 
Westminster Confession asserts, “The souls of 
the righteous being then [after death] made per- 
fect in holiness, are received into the highest 
heavens. . . and the souls of the wicked are cast 
into hell.” The Irish Articles of Religion (A.D. 
1615) say that “ after this life is ended the souls 
of God’s children be presently received into 
heaven, there to enjoy unspeakable comforts ; 
the souls of the wicked are cast into hell, there 
to endure endless torments.” The Roman 
Catholic doctrine of purgatory is rejected by 
the Protestant creeds. 

The hades-state was an imperfect foreshadow 
of immortality. In adopting it, Christianity con- 
tinued the idea till it was more clearly developed 
under the influence of Plato’s philosophy and the 
progressive thought of the Church. The creeds 


have rightly set it aside. It was a Jewish in- 
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heritance, and could not be retained. An inter- 
mediate state, either one like hades, or of a 
purifying nature, can hardly be supported by 
reason. The doctrine of development in the 
Christian Church justifies the rejection of it. 
Though the modern ecclesiastical creeds 
which have laid aside a hades-state were in: 
fluenced by opposition to the Romish purgatory, 
it does not follow that they are wrong on that 
account. Whoever rejects a bodily resurrec- 
tion and an external judgment at some future 
period, whoever also disowns Millennarianism, 
will consistently refuse to accept an intermediate 
state of preparation for a higher one. It is 
sufficient to rest in the idea of spiritual evolution, 
without perplexing oneself about peculiar stages, 
states, or places for the soul when it leaves the 
body. As the old belief of a subterranean 
world has been dissipated by the knowledge of 
the earth being a solid globe revolving in space, 


it is hazardous to locate spiritual beings here- 
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after in regions whose nature is unknown, or to 
speculate on the means of their progression. 
The old Egyptian Book of the Dead, with its 
purgatory of souls and complicated arrange- 
ment of different stages, exemplifies the folly of 


prying into man’s future. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE LAST JUDGMENT. 


A judicial process is connected with Christ’s 
return and his awakening the dead. This idea 
comes from the Jewish expectation that Messiah 
should subdue the Gentiles. When he was to 
appear, all peoples hostile to the Israelites were 
to be visited with condemnation. The notion 
is expressed in Micah and Isaiah. 

But Judaism usually assigned the judgment 
to God. It is not attributed to Messiah in the 
Book of Daniel, though he is represented there 
as a superhuman being coming in the clouds 
of heaven.! The judgment assigned to Messiah 


1 vii, 13, 14. 
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by the prophets is connected with his princely 
rule and government, and is rather a continued 
office among or over the nations than a solemn 
act of final adjudication completed once for all. 
Later Judaism sometimes presents Messiah as 
Judge, at other times Jehovah himself. The 
apocryphal books which announce a_ judicial 
condemnation of the Gentiles attribute it to 
him,' as do the Targums and Talmud. The 
Book of Enoch does the same. The mother-text 
of Scripture, as Mede calls it, to which all the 
descriptions of the great day of judgment refer, 
is the vision described in the seventh chapter 
of Daniel, where the great assize is portrayed 
after the manner of Israel’s Sanhedrim, in which 
the Ancient of Days had his assessors, sitting 
upon seats placed in the form of a semicircle 
before him 

According to the New Testament, the judg- 


1 Wisdom iii. 8; Judith xvi. 17; Baruch iv. 30-35. 
2 vii. 9. 
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ment will take place in the presence of angels 
“When the Son of man shall have come in his 
glory, and all the angels with him, then will he 
sit upon the throne of his glory.”! Again, “At 
the revelation of the Lord Jesus from heaven, 
with angels of his power.”? The business of the 
angels will be to separate the righteous from the 
wicked, and assign their future abode to each class 
respectively. Neither the place nor the duration 
of the judgment is specified. The word day which 
is applied to it signifies no more than a definite 
period ; not a common day of so many hours. 
Christians participate in the judgment. “Verily 
I say unto you, That ye who followed me, in the 
regeneration when the Son of man shall sit 
upon the throne of his glory, ye also will sit 
upon the twelve thrones, judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel.”® Again, “Know ye not that 
we shall judge angels?” * This language sug- 


1 Matt. xxv. 31. * 2 Thess. i. 7. 
3 Matt. xix. 28, * 1 Cor. vi. 3. 
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gests the idea of believers being exempted from 
judgment. 

Paul’s view of the judgment is not clear. 
Some passages in his writings imply that it will 
be passed upon all men, Jews and Gentiles, 
believers and unbelievers alike ; for we read in 
the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, “ We must 
all be manifested before the judgment-seat of 
Christ, that each one may receive the things 
done in the body, according to what he did, 
whether it were good or bad.”! But the apostle 
believed in a first and second resurrection, the 
righteous becoming assessors at the judgment of 
unbelievers. Perhaps this idea of the righteous 
being assessors with Christ in the judgment is 
not inconsistent with the fact of their prior 
reception into blessedness. In expressing the 
idea of a general judgment including both 
classes, he may not have thought of the seeming 


incongruity of the one being assessors at the 


1 2 Cor. v. 10. 
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condemnation of the other. It is a noteworthy 
fact that the criterion which decides the fate of 
all is not faith but works. 

The Book of Revelation introduces the judg- 
ment at the end of the millennium. And who 
are the persons judged? They are the dead, 
small and great. Do these dead include the 
righteous ; or are they merely such as persecuted 
the Christians, that is, the heathen? Some par- 
ticulars favour the universality of the judgment, 
its inclusion of Christians and non-Christians ; 
for the dead are the small and great: the book 
of life is opened with others, and every man is 
judged according to his works. On the other 
hand, those of the first resurrection are already 
exempt from the second death. The descrip- 
tion is a reproduction of Joel’s,| when the 
heathen are gathered together in the valley of 
decision for their final overthrow on the day 
-of Jehovah. The Judaic character of the Reve- 


Δ iii, 11, etc. 
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lation agrees best with the partial nature of 
the judgment, at which the righteous may be | 
considered mere spectators of the wicked’s 
destruction. 

The synoptic representation is somewhat ob- 
scure. Luke speaks of “the resurrection of the 
just,’! implying apparently that of the unjust ; 
but he does not refer to the judgment at the 
same time. The principal passage relating to 
the latter is in Matthew; but it is variously ex- 
plained. “When the Son of man shall have come 
in his glory, and all the angels with him, then 
will he sit upon the throne of his glory: and 
before him will be gathered together all the 
nations; and he will separate them one from 
another, as the shepherd separates the sheep 
from the goats, and will set the sheep on his 
right hand, but the goats on the left. Then will 
the King say unto them at his right hand, 
Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the 


1 xiv. 14. 
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kingdom prepared for you from the foundation 
of the world. For I was hungry, and ye gave 
me to eat: I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink: 
I was a stranger, and ye received me : naked, 
and ye clothed me: I was sick, and ye visited 
me: I was in prison, and ye came unto me. 
Then will the righteous answer him, saying, 
Lord, when saw we thee hungry, and fed thee? 
or thirsty, and gave thee drink? when saw we 
thee a stranger, and received thee? or naked, 
and clothed thee? and when saw we thee sick, 
or in prison, and came unto thee? And the 
King will answer and say unto them, Verily I 
say unto you, Inasmuch as ye did it unto one 
of the least of these my brethren, ye did it unto 
me. Then will he say also unto them on the 
left hand, Depart from me, accursed, into the 
everlasting fire prepared for the devil and his 
angels. For I was hungry, and ye gave me not 
to eat: I was thirsty, and ye gave me not to 


drink: I was a stranger, and ye received me 
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not: naked, and ye clothed me not: sick, and in 
prison, and ye visited me not. Then will they 
also answer, saying, When saw we thee hungry, 
or thirsty, or a stranger, or naked, or sick, or 
in prison, and did not minister unto thee? 
Then will he answer them, saying, Verily I say 
unto you, Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of 
these the least, neither did ye it to me. And 
these will go away into everlasting punishment: 
but the righteous into everlasting life.” 1 

What is the judgment here described? Is it 
of non-Christian or heathen, or of Christian 
peoples? Is it partial or general? The phrase 
“all the nations” commonly means the Gen- 
tiles ;? and this is favoured by the simplicity of 
the test which the Judge applies, as well as the 
unconsciousness of the service shown to him. 


The Jews are supposed to exist no longer as 

1 xxv. 31-46. 

3 According to Professor Bush, the original word occurs 164 
times in the New Testament; in some of which it is rendered 
by ‘‘Gentiles,” in others by ‘‘nations,” by ‘‘ heathen,” or by 
“people.” (See Amastasis, p. 295, note. ) 
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a distinct people; and so “all the nations” in- 
clude good and bad in general. Thus the judg- 
ment is universal. This interpretation accords 
with the words of Matthew’s Gospel : “ And this 
gospel of the kingdom will be preached in all 
the world for a witness unto all the nations; 
and then will the end come.”® It also agrees 
with another passage in the same Gospel: “ And 
he answered and said, He that sows the good 
seed is the Son of man, and the field is the 
world ; the good seed, these are the sons of the 
kingdom ; but the tares are the sons of the evil 
one; and the enemy that sowed them is the 
devil; but the harvest is the end of.the world, 
and the reapers are angels. As therefore the 
tares are gathered together and burned with fire, 
so will it be in the end of the world. The Son 
of man will send his angels, and they will gather 
together out of his kingdom all the stumbling- 
blocks, and them that do iniquity, and will cast 


3 xxiv. 14. 
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them into the furnace of fire: there will be the 
weeping and the gnashing of teeth.”! It also 
agrees with parallel words in the same Gospel : 
“The angels will come forth and separate the 
evil from among the righteous, and will cast 
them into the furnace of fire: there- will be the 
weeping and the gnashing of teeth.”? The 
language of another chapter is of the same 

import: “For the Son of man is about to come 
in the glory of his Father with his angels; and 
then he will reward every one according to his 
works,” ὃ | 

This view differs from that of Georgii,t who 
argues that “the all nations” gathered before 
Christ are non-Christian or heathen peoples 
including righteous and unrighteous persons ; 
such as are kind or charitable to disciples of 
Christ, and those who neglect them in distress, 
But it is difficult to believe that non-Christians 


1 xii, 37-42. 2 xiii. 49, 50. 3 xvi. 27. 
4 See the 7bingen Fahrbicher, vierter Band, p. 16, etc. 
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could be addressed as individuals for whom the 
kingdom of God had been prepared from the 
foundation of the world. Our view also differs 
from that of Grotius and Meyer, which limits 
the judgment to Christians, and consequently 
implies the universality of Christianity. All the 
nations of the earth, not excluding the Jews, are 
supposed to have adopted the religion of Jesus. 
A universal judgment of good and bad at the 
end of the world, depicted in other parts of 
Matthew’s Gospel, does not agree with this 
interpretation. Neither does the usual accepta- 
tion of the phrase “all the nations,” which is 
commonly descriptive of the Gentiles or heathen, 
and, though not excluding Christians, cannot be 
restricted to them. 

We assume that the judgment is the same 
with that alluded to in different places of the 
New Testament as taking place in the end of 
the world, or the general resurrection. It is 


true that the resurrection is not mentioned 
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in Matt. xxiv. and xxv.; but a comparison with 
other passages shows that the description applies 
to the judgment of living and dead: though this 
is denied by Bush, who resolves the judgment 
into an extended period of judicial administration ; 
as well as by Rothe, who thinks that the judg- 
ment of which the Gospels speak, especially 
Matt. xxv. 31-46, is restricted to those alive at 
Christ’s second coming, being merely the com- 
mencement of his millennial kingdom on earth. 
Both opinions are out of harmony with the 
language of the first Gospel, as interpreted by 
statements of the sacred writers elsewhere. It 
is possible to find two judgments in the New 
Testament, one at the first resurrection and the 
other at the second; the former embracing the 
separation of the living alone, the latter the dead 
and those alive at the time: but the Apostle 
Paul, who alludes to both, does not attach a 
solemn judgment to the first. 

The idea of a universal judgment expressed 


H 
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in the Gospels is like the Pauline one; and it 
coincides with the description given in the 
Revelation. | 

The fourth Gospel presents a different view of 
the judgment. According to it, the process is 
not a solemn outward act which Christ performs 
at his second coming, but a subjective one 
developed within himself by each individual. 
“And if any one shall hear my words and keep 
them not, I judge him not: for I came not to 
judge the world, but to save the world, He that 
rejects me, and receives not my words, has one 
that judges him: the word that I spake, the 
same will judge him in the last day.” “He 
that believes on the Son of God is not judged ; 
he that believes not has been judged already ;” ? 
both being in man’s own heart. Those born 
from above, who drink the water which Jesus 
gives them, who eat his flesh and drink his 


blood, who continue in his word, are partakers 


1 xii, 47, 48. 3. iii, 18. 
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of the kingdom of God. The judgment is not 
so much a future as a present one; for the 
writer's ideas were more spiritual than those 
of the other Evangelists, and he avoids millen- 
arian notions. 

A different view is presented in the First 
Epistle of John, where Christ comes as Judge.! 
As an external visible judgment at the last day 
is absent from the fourth Gospel, the discrepancy 
between it and the first Epistle implies different 
authorship. 

In other parts of the New Testament it is 
merely stated that Christ will judge the quick and 
the dead. 

The creeds of the Churches agree with Paul’s 
teaching, in affirming that Christ will come in 
person to judge the quick and dead. The 
Apostles’, the Nicene, and the Athanasian Creeds 
use this language. The Westminster Confession 


says, that “not only the apostate angels shall be 


i il. 28, iv. 17. 
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judged, but likewise all persons that have lived 
upon earth.” The Belgic Confession is more 
precise than the rest, in stating, “Then the 
books (that is to say, the consciences) shall be 
opened, and the dead judged according to what 
they shall have done in this world, whether it 
be good or evil. Nay, all men shall give an 
account of every idle word they have spoken, 
which the world counts only amusement and 
Jest ; and then the secrets and hypocrisy of men 
shall be disclosed and laid open before all.” 

. We have just seen that the New Testament 
commonly describes the judgment as an external 
act or process, something to happen at a certain - 
time, conducted by Jesus as a manifestation 
of His redemptive power. Being a personal 
transaction, it is impossible to take it alle- 
gorically ; for the expressions, though borrowed 
from a human tribunal, must not be entirely 
resolved into figure. It is true that all details 


need not be pressed, and that the writers them- 
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selves did not mean them to be understood 
literally ; but the essential part remains. The 
idea conveyed by the sacred authors is that of a 
visible act. How, then, is it to be understood ? 
If men be already separated at death, why 
should they be subjected to another act of 
dividing. That were to rejudge them. It is 
difficult to suppose an adequate reason for a 
second judgment, though it be attended with 
outward solemnity. In the light of reason the 
whole is merely a symbolical representation. 
The judgment is divine, because it accords with 
an immutable law agreeably to which virtue is 
rewarded and vice punished. Christ is Judge so 
far as man’s goodness or badness is measured 
by the pattern of his life, and by the strength 
his spirit gives for reaching perfection. In one 
sense we judge ourselves, conscience accusing or 
acquitting ; but an objective standard is also set 
before us. The judgment-seat of Christ and his 


solemn condemnation or acquittal of men may 
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be said to symbolize the award accorded by 
“the moral sense” supposed to be active in the 
true Church of Christ. 

The two eschatological scenes known as the 
return of Christ and the general judgment are in 
reality the sensuous representation of a spiritual 
process which is always operative in the life 
of the Church, separating believers and un- 
believers. The discerning faculty assumes a 
form in which imagination supplies details of 
the letter not the spirit, when it projects itself 
upon an external canvas. Both scenes are the 
objective presentation of a spiritual and con- 
tinuous sense. The fourth Gospel presents them 
in an appropriate way, by describing Christ’s 
return as a coming in his spirit, and the judg- 
ment as an exclusion from everlasting life in 
communion with him. It gives an unsensuous 
representation.| In regarding the judgment as 


1 Comp. John xiv. 14-24, xvi. 16-28, and iii. 18-21, v. 24, 
viii. 15, Xii. 31, 47. 
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mental, we agree with Origen, who refers it to 
an internal act—a presentation of the Judge to 
the inner vision, and. a vivid recollection of all 
transactions in the past life, which God effects 
instantaneously within the soul. In like 
manner, Thomas Aquinas finds it more pro- 
bable that the judgment is altogether mental. 
Our sentence is really passed before our graves 
are dug. 


1 Tom. xiv. in Matt., vol. i. p. 627, ed. Migne. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE RESURRECTION STATE: REWARDS AND 
PUNISHMENTS. 


ACCORDING to the language of Scripture, the 
resurrection state is everlasting. The second 
advent determines the fate of all, when the 
righteous and wicked are consigned to their re- 
spective abodes for ever. That the happiness of 
the former will not end, expositors admit with- 
out question. It is plainly asserted in the New 
Testament ; and it accords with the best feelings 
of humanity. The state is described in various 
ways. It is everlasting life or life absolutely, the 
kingdom of God, a reward or treasure in the 


heavens, a condition in which the redeemed are 
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as the angels of God in heaven, a kingdom, an 
inheritance, the inheritance of the saints in light, 
a crown of righteousness or of glory, a native or 
heavenly country, an abiding substance, glory, 
peace, sabbatism, the heavenly Ferusalem, etc. 

“The righteous will go away into everlasting 
- life 31 “He that is righteous, let him do 
righteousness still.”? The predicate gonian or 
éverlasting, which is applied to the punishment 
of the wicked, has been a source of dispute; 
some saying that it means nothing more than 
an indefinitely long time either in the past or 
the future, so that we have only to assume a 
punishment long continued. The suggestion 
has also been made, that the word belongs to 
the Jewish description of the Messianic king- 
dom ; @onian life and condemnation being mere 
states in the zon or age to come. The ad- 
jective, with its equivalent expressions in He- 


brew, often means relatively not absolutely 


1 Matt. xxv. 46. 5 Rev. xxii. 11. 
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eternal. By itself, therefore, the predicate is 
not decisive. To be a clear conveyancer of 
the one sense or the other, it must be taken 
with its surroundings. 

The following passages are adduced in favour 
of the opinion that hell-torments are absolutely 
eternal :— 

(2) One predicate is applied to the life of the 
righteous and the punishment of the wicked, 
Both are gonian or everlasting. A necessary 
rule of interpretation requires that the same 
word should have the same signification in both 
clauses of a verse! “These will go away into 
everlasting punishment: but the righteous into 
everlasting life.” We are told, indeed, that the 

1 ‘*Si utrumque externum, profecto aut utrumque sine fine 
diuturnum, aut -utrumque sine fine perpetuum debet intelligi. 
Pari enim relata sunt, hinc supplicium zeternum, inde vita 
gterna. Dicere autem in hoc uno eodemque sensu, vita eterna 
᾿ς sine fine erit, supplicium ezternum finem habebit, multum 
absurdum est. Unde quia vita zterna sanctorum sine fine erit, 
supplicium quoque zternum quibus erit, finem procul dubio non 


habebit.”—Augustine, De Crvitate Dei, lib. xxi. c. 23. 
2 Matt. xxv. 46. 
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rule does not hold good in the phrase “let the 
dead bury their dead;” but the example is not 
analogous to that in Matthew’s Gospel. The 
difference between the literal and figurative use 
of a word is unlike the difference between an 
adjective in its primary and in its restricted 
significations. The assertions of Canon Farrar 
about this argument are contrary to correct 
exegesis ; and his saying that it “is absolutely 
no argument,” is absurdly strong. The passage 
he refers to in the Epistle to the Romans (xvi. 
25-26), where the adjective @ontan occurs twice, 
and cannot mean “everlasting” in one of the 
clauses, is not analogous, because its significa- 
tion is limited in that clause by the noun (¢zmes) 
to which it is joined. Some stress is also laid 
upon the Greek word translated punishment 
(Matt. xxv. 46), which is said to mean corrective, 
not vindictive, chastisement ; but the niceties of 
classical, should not control those of Hellenistic 


Greek, especially in the case of a word rendered 
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out of Aramzan.! The same Gospel mentions 
the being “cast, or departing into, the everlasting 
fire ;”? called also “unquenchable fire.” ® 

(6) We read in Mark’s Gospel that the puni- 
tive fire shall not be quenched, and that the 
worm of the condemned shall not die. “ And if 
thy hand cause thee to offend, cut it off: it is 
better for thee to enter into life maimed, than 
having the two hands to go away into hell, into 
the fire unquenchable. And if thy foot cause 
thee to offend, cut it off: it is better for thee to 
enter into life halt, than having the two feet to 
be cast into hell. And if thine eye cause thee 
to offend, cast it out: it is better for thee to 


enter into the kingdom of God with one eye, 


1 See Eternal Hope, excursus iii. pp. 199, 200. 

“1{ the words αἰών and αἰώνιος are applied sixty times 
(which is the fact) in the New Testament to designate the 
continuance of the future happiness of the righteous, and some 
twelve times to designate the continuance of the future misery of 
the wicked, by what principles of interpreting language does it 
become possible for us to avoid the conclusion that αἰών and 
αἰώνιος have the same sense in both cases ?”—Moses Stuart. 

2 See xviii. 8, xxv. 41. 3 ili, 12. 
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than having two eyes to be cast into hell, where 
their worm dies not, and the fire is not quenched. 
For every one shall be salted with fire. Salt is 
good : but if the salt become saltless, wherewith 
will ye season it? Have salt in yourselves, and 
be at peace one with another.”! In the same 
Gospel we read, that “ whosoever shall blaspheme 
against the Holy Spirit has never forgiveness, 
but will be liable to everlasting sin.”? It has 
been said that this punishment applies to one 
particular sin, without reference to sinners in 
general. The parallel passage in Matthew’s 
Gospel, “ Whosoever shall speak against the 
Holy Spirit, it will not be forgiven him, neither 
in this world, nor in that to come,”® has been 
softened so as to admit of a milder sense than 
the literal one, by Chrysostom, De Wette, and 
Rothe in different methods; but its obvious 
sense is that of eternal punishment. 


(c) The expression “abides on him,” * spoken 


l ix. 43-50. iii, 29. ὃ xii. 32. ὀ * John iii. 36. 
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of the wrath of God on the unbeliever, involves 
continuance without end. It is possible, how- 
ever, that the verb adzdes means here the cer- 
tainty of punishment, rather than the metaphy- 
sical idea of eternal duration. — 

(ὦ) In the seventh verse of Jude’s Epistle, the 
adjective @onian is interchanged with another 
in the sixth verse, which is more specific! But 
it may be objected that the writer speaks of 
evil angels not of men, and of the time before 
judgment. 

(δ) We read of the worshippers of the beast 
and his image in the Revelation that “the smoke 
of their torment goes up for ever and ever.”? 
This may be no more than a poetical exaggera- 
tion. Inlike manner, “If any one was not found 
written in the book of life, he was cast into the 
lake of fire.”® The nature of this lake is seen 
from a preceding verse, where we read that the 


beast and the false prophet are in it, “ tormented 


1 afdios. 2 xiv. II. ὃ xx: 15. 
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day and night for ever and ever.” Again, “The 
fearful, and unbelieving, and polluted, and mur- 
derers, and fornicators, and sorcerers, and idol- 
aters, and all the liars, shall have their part in 
the lake which burns with fire and brimstone: 
which is the second death.” ἢ 

(f) The Epistle to the Hebrews speaks of 
“everlasting (gzonian) judgment,’? and the 
Second Epistle to the Thessalonians of “ever- 
lasting (z2onian) destruction.”® 

The passages adduced favour the doctrine of 
eternal punishment—the declarations of Christ 
in particular. It is, indeed, possible to explain 
them otherwise, by taking @onzan in its later 
sense, or softening the language by means of 
the context; but the apparent meaning is that 
of never-ending torment. 


It is Rothe’s opinion* that Christ nowhere 


? xxi. 8. 3 vi. 2. 7 i. 9. 
4“ Dogmatik, zweiter Theil, zweite Abtheilung, ὃ 47, p. 
133, etc. 
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asserts the endlessness of hell-punishment; but 
the mode of proof and the interpretation of 
single passages adopted are liable to objection. 
It may be that much the greater part of the 
Redeemer’s expressions do not refer to the 
pains of the condemned after the final judg- 
ment, but generally to such as died in a con- 
dition of exclusion from redemption, or to per- 
sons alive at his advent without reference to 
the judgment and the change consequent upon 
it. That he used such strong words with allu- 
sion to the wicked in hades is an evidence in 
favour of the eternity of hell torments wherever 
souls are supposed to be, or in whatever period 
of time they were consigned to their region— 
after the general judgment or before it. The 
distinction has no important bearing on the 
question unless it be shown that hades-gehenna 
or hell, allows the reformation of wicked souls. 
If they continue there unrepenting, the distinc- 


tion is useless, because the epithet eternal covers 
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both times. The belief of the Pharisees which 
then prevailed contained the endless punishment | 
of the wicked. 

It is difficult to get a definite view of future 
punishment out of isolated passages in the New 
Testament, particularly a correct explanation of 
Christ’s words, not only because we cannot 
easily distinguish his authentic utterances from 
those of tradition, but because allusions to the 
paradise and hell of hades do not clearly sepa- 
rate the corresponding regions into which the 
souls of the good and bad pass in the end, 
at the general consummation. Consistency of 
view may be got by the sacrifice of correct 
interpretation respecting the Redeemer’s say- 
ings; but we must guard against the propensity 
to make up a harmonious representation. 

_ The fact that Christ spoke in Aramzan not 

in Greek, is not without its influence upon the 

present question, and should modify undue in- 

sistence upon epithets and words, His language 
I 
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was probably intensified in the process of trans- 
ference from Aramzan into Greek. As he often 
spoke in pregnant and proverbial sentences, the 
literal sense should not be urged, else it may 
be exaggerated. And the difficulty of ascer- 
taining what he actually said must always be 
considered ; for the reporters attribute to him 
what he did not utter. The later recording of 
his short existence on earth, and the passing of 
his deeds and words through varieties of oral 
tradition, make it all but impossible in some 
cases to know his real sentiments. In any case 
it does not consist with his loving spirit to limit 
the possibility of salvation to the few years of 
this life. Intimations of a mild view on his part 
have been found in the words, “Verily I say 
unto thee, Thou shalt not come out thence till 
thou hast paid the last farthing ;” but the figura- — 
tive sense of the passage in which fhe prison is 
identified with δὰ is more than doubtful; as is 


also any interpretation of Matt. xii. 32, which 
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makes it imply that there is forgiveness of sins 
in the world to come. 

It must be admitted, that the apologetic 
remarks now offered are insufficient to expel the 
idea from Christ’s words. If it was entertained 
both by the Pharisees and Essenes, was em- 
bodied in the book of Enoch as well as other 
pre-Christian writings, and manifestly prevailed 
among the Jews, the inference is reasonable that 
the great Teacher accepted it. It is true that 
the general tendency of his teaching was not in 
_ harmony with the everlasting punishment of the 
wicked ; but there is a distinction between fun- 
damental conceptions and current notions which 
were simply acknowledged. Though the process 
of separating them is difficult, some accommo- 
dation may surely consist even with the wisdom 
of one who spake as man had not done before. 
If the condescension be more than formal—and 
that it is so seems ‘probable—it cannot be so 


extensive as Semler thought. Denied it may be 
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that the strongest testimony to the doctrine of 
everlasting torment appears in the reported lan- 
guage of Christ ; but exegesis disowns the denial. 

Passages which do not admit of Rothe’s ex- 
planation but have another sense, are brought 
into juxtaposition with the language gonian fire 
or punishment, unquenchable fire, hell, where the 
worm dies not, for ever and ever, etc. to give it 
a laxer acceptation. The words destruction, 
perdition, corruption, perishing, death, the second 
death, and the like, are taken to imply annihila- 
tion, so that the impenitent wicked cease to be. 
They are literally destroyed, and perish for ever. 
This interpretation, ingeniously advocated by 
Rothe, is even brought into the declarations 
of the Redeemer himself; for when he em- 
phatically teaches that whosoever eats his 
flesh and drinks his blood has true sustenance 
and lives for ever, also that he who believes 
in him, eating his. flesh and drinking his blood, 


will be raised up at the last day, the infer- 
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ence is drawn that ov/y the person who does so 
will enjoy such privileges. But the reasoning 
is precarious. The doctrine of annihilation 
should not be lightly assumed, because it is 
counter to that of the soul’s immortality. Why 
should the expressions destruction, death, perish- 
ing, etc., be resolved into annihilation? Was 
that idea current at the time? All probability 
is against the supposition. We believe that the 
phraseology harmonizes with the stronger one 
which clearly means endless punishment; not 
that it softens the latter, or introduces the idea 
of non-existence into it. 

The annihilation-doctrine is confessedly an 
old one, but that does not make it more accept- 
able. We are reminded by its ablest advocate 
after Weisse, that Hermas and Arnobius, with 
several Socinians in modern times, supposed 
that the misery of the condemned ceases with 
their annihilation by almighty power ; as also 


that Whiston, Bourne, Marsom, and others 
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thought of the wicked being gradually consumed 
by the force of their punishment and finally 
extinguished ; but such hypotheses are no satis- 
factory settlement of the subject. It is hazardous 
to deny the probablity of amelioration in the 
condemned, as Rothe does, or to discredit the 
soul’s natural immortality by showing the insuffi- 
ciency of its proof.! True, God alone has im- 
mortality in himself; but is it improbable that in 
imparting to man a soul, a divine principle allied 
to his own nature, he gave a never-dying entity ? 
Final impenitence may seem not only possible 
but likely when the earthly lives of many are 
surveyed ; but why should we limit the grace 
of God, or think that multitudes were created 
merely to work evil and pass out of existence ? 
Does He create human beings with the full 
knowledge of their little period of wickedness 


succeeded by annihilation? Is the spiritual 


1 Dogmatik, zweiter Theil, zweite Abtheilung, § 48, p. 
149, etc. 
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nature of man, related as it is to the Infinite, 
reflecting the divine image and therefore of 
transcendent value, doomed to extinction ? That 
is improbable. The superhuman germ cannot 
be so fleeting. The Scripture speaks of degrees 
of punishment even after the judgment, but a 
perpetual blank has none.! There is no reason 
to suppose that Omnipotence will ever annihilate 
anything. All analogy is against it. Neither 
science nor theology knows it. All that can be 
admitted is change of substance or form. 

The opinion of Lipsius is plausible, viz. that 
the words destruction, death, and the like, which 
are chiefly Pauline, show a view of the wicked 
continuing in hades without hope of a resurrec- 
tion, which is equivalent to eternal death—-that 
is, a shadowy existence in the under-world, not 
absolute extinction ; but we fail to see the cor- 


rectness of this interpretation. 


1 See Dorner’s System der christlichen Glaubenslehre, zweiter 
Band, pp. 971, 972. 
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The fourth Gospel has more appearance of 
favouring the notion of extinction than the 
synoptics, because Christ speaks in it of giving 
eternal life, and identifying such life with belief 
in his person. As the contrast between life 
everlasting and perishing is frequent, the infer- 
ence has been drawn that perishing, being the 
opposite of life, is death everlasting. Two con- 
siderations, however, are adverse. This Gospel 
cannot be taken for a genuine record of the 
Redeemer’s sayings; and the writer, imbued 
with Alexandrian philosophy, must have be- 
lieved in the immortality of the soul. Hence 
annihilation should not be imported into his 
teaching. | 

(g) Some of the Pauline writings intimate the 
final restoration of all men—a united world 
coincident with the kingdom of God, in which 
there will be no hell along with heaven. The 
classical passage on the subject is in 1 Corin- 


thians: “As in the Adam all die, so also in the 
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Christ will all be quickened.”! Here the @// is 
equally extensive in both clauses; the death of 
all is in Adam, the resurrection of all to life is 
in Christ—that is, a resurrection to blessedness. 
The words of another Epistle are similar: “God 
shut up all into disobedience, that he might 
have mercy upon all.”? In like manner we 


read, “ Accordingly, then, as through one tres- 


1"xv. 22. The passage has been variously understood ; but 
we believe that the restoration of all is implied in it. (See 
De. Wette’s exposition.) Riickert argues (translated by B. B. 
Edwards and republished in the Zainburgh Biblical Cabinet, 
vol. xxxvii.) that Paul contemplates physical death in connection 
with Adam, physical life in connection with Christ. But the 
idea thus attributed to him is singular, viz. that believers and 
unbelievers will be raised bodily ‘‘ in the Christ,” z.e. by virtue 
of their connection with him as Head. The commentator, how- 
ever, introduces a limitation into the a// who are awakened by 
Christ, by means of which the apostle is made to think only of 
those who are united to Christ, and to speak of their physical 
restoration. The limitation drawn from the context bears upon 
the signification of the second αὐ in order to confine it to be- 
lievers ; but though the writer proceeds to speak of that class 
in what follows the twenty-second verse, the phrase ‘‘in the 
Christ” shows that a// is unlimited, and that restoration to 
spiritual life is the prominent idea. It is vain to appeal to the 
δέ and the ἕκαστος succeeding, as if they did away with univer- 
sality by their ‘‘ corrective ” and ‘‘ dissective ” powers. 

7 Rom. xi. 32. 
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pass the result was unto all men to condemna- 
tion; so also through one righteous act the 
result was “unto all men unto justification of 
life: for as through the disobedience of the one 
man the many were constituted sinners, so also 
through the obedience of the one will the many 
be constituted righteous.” The many who are 
made sinners and the many made righteous are 
naturally coextensive. Such language agrees 
with the consummation spoken of in the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, where, after Christ 
shall have subjected himself and his kingdom to 
the Father, God will be all in all. No disturb- 
ing element will then appear ; all shall be united 
in the one kingdom of the Father. 

A similar notion about universal restoration is 
expressed in the post-Pauline Epistles. In that 
to the Ephesians we read, “ According to his 
good pleasure which he purposed in himself for 


the dispensation of the fulness of the times, to 


1 Rom. v. 18, 19. 
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gather together for himself all things in Christ, 
the things which are in the heavens and the 
things which are on the earth, even in him,” ! 
The gathering together of all things in Christ 
may include both rational beings and the physical 
creation. It may be said, however, that such 
gathering is consistent with the punishment of 
wicked men, because the latter tends to secure 
the final triumph of God’s reign. We read also 
in the Epistle to the Colossians, “And through 
him to reconcile all things unto himself, having 
made peace through the blood of his cross; 
through him, whether they be things on the 
earth, or things in the heavens.” * Here Christ’s 
reconciling power is extended not only to all 
men but to the angels. The utmost width is 
given to it. The language presupposes the re- 
storation of mankind to the divine favour. 
These post-Pauline Epistles express the idea 
more plainly than the apostle’s own writings. 


1 i, 10, 2 i, 20. 
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What is the conclusion to be drawn from such 
teaching? Along with the usual doctrine of 
eternal punishment, there are unmistakable 
traces of a more liberal view. As the Apostle 
Paul speculates on the doctrine of divine grace, 
and speaks out of the depths of his Christian 
consciousness, viewing the universe as the theatre 
of God’s moral government, he sees dualism dis- 
appear in complete unity. Perhaps this germ of 
thought was an undeveloped one ; for the two- 
fold end of all things was conformable to his 
legal education, and prevails in his teaching. 
The same antinomy appears here as in other 
parts of the apostle’s system where there are 
dualisms ; for example, in his predestination- 
theory contained in Rom. ix—xi. But though 
varying views are expressed by one who, from 
being a Pharisee, became a prominent instrument 
in promoting the gospel of God’s grace in Christ, 
they sometimes terminate in complete unity ; 


the divine will comprehending all in the govern- 
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ment of a homogeneous universe. These antz- 
nomties are characteristic features, which should 
be allowed to stand side by side, indicating 
speculative tendencies in which one step leads 
on to a higher, until the alleged twofold will of 
God merges in one counsel to bestow universal 
favour. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews describes the state 
of the condemned as one of torment by fire: 
“If it bears thorns and briers it is rejected, and is 
nigh unto cursing ; whose end is to be burned ;” 4 
“There remains no more a sacrifice for sins, but 
a certain fearful expectation of judgment and a 
fiery indignation, about to devour the adversa- 
ries.”? It is also called “everlasting judgment,” ὃ 
and those subjected to it appear to be identical 
with the blasphemers of the Holy Spirit who shall 
never be pardoned, according to Christ’s decla- 
ration. This language cannot be interpreted 


with Rothe by the word destruction* occurring 


1 vi. 8. 2 x, 27. 3 vi. 2. ‘ x. 39. 
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in the context, in such a way as that the con- 
dition merges in annihilation. 

The same sense, too, cannot be fairly extracted 
from a passage in the First Epistle of John, where 
we read, “And the world is passing, and the 
lust thereof: but he that does the will of God 
abides for ever.”! Is it not arbitrary to identify 
the world that passes away with the future of 
the impenitent wicked, even though he that does 
the will of God abides for ever? The noun 
means worldly life, the life which is concentrated 
in the world. 

The endlessness of future torment has always 
been a stumbling-block to thoughtful minds, 
and different ways of relief from its repulsive- 
ness have been anxiously sought. It has been 
supposed, for example, that the punishment is 
hypothetically eternal—that is, if the wicked do 
not amend. Thus room is left for individuals 


who repent to pass into happiness. In favour 


1 ii, 17. 
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of it the words of Lactantius are adduced.! 
Others suppose that the punishment is relatively 
eternal—that is, it lessens in the measure and 
degree of the wicked’s improvement. This is 
the opinion of Schott, Niemeyer, Wegscheider, 
and others. The advocates of conditional im- 
mortality have found another way of escape 
from the direful doctrine, by asserting that the 
Word was made flesh that man may live eter- 
nally. Such as believe in him have eternal 
life; such as do not believe perish for ever. 
This hypothesis has been already dealt with. 
Presupposing two untenable things, viz. that 
man is mortal by nature, and that annihilation 
exists in God’s creation, it may be left to the 
fate of all tenets which contradict the deepest 
instincts of humanity. The Bible may be used 
for its support; but such support can only be 
got by an ingenious manipulation of language. 


? Tram divinam manere in zternum adversus eos qui peccant 
in ztemum; eos, qui peccare desinant iram Dei mortalem 
facere.”—De [ra Divina, c. 21. 
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The hypothesis may seem to rest upon declara- 
tions contained in the fourth Gospel; but the 
words of Jesus in the Gospel of Matthew express 
the idea of body and soul’s everlasting reality 
in the case of the wicked. No doctrine which 
denies man’s immortality claims the acceptance 
either of intelligent theists or devout Christians. 

We allow that the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment on the subject sets forth efernal life rather 
than a metaphysical immortality of the soul ; 
and that the argument for the latter proposed 
by Plato is invalid. Ethical conceptions are not 
capable of strict proof. But the se/eological and 
moral arguments are weighty. The belief de- 
veloped among Christians under Platonic in- 
fluence became a proper part of the Church’s 
faith. Intimations of it are naturally found in 
the writings of the Platonizing fathers ; whence 
it was subjected to formal proof by Thomas 


Aquinas,! and by the school of Wolf following 


1 Summa Theologia, pars i. queest. 75, articulus 6, 
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Leibnitz’s ideas about monads; though Kant 
rightly thinks it “a postulate of practical reason ” 
which is theoretically undemonstrable. 

Modern science may find fault with all argu- 
ments favourable to natural immortality, pro- 
fessing its inability to say more on the subject 
than Schleiermacher’s words, “amid finiteness 
to become one with the Infinite, and eternal at 
every moment ;”! but that is a poor total for 
humanity to be reduced to—a vague idea in- 
capable of such realization as sustains the life 
of a rational being, with its aspirations, hopes, 
desires, and fears. Few will prefer absorption 
into the Universal Spirit as a solution of the 
problem, to the moral arguments of Kant and 
Reimarus, or even to the inferior compensation 
one of Athenagoras and Calvin. Love, that 
divine feeling within us, desires and demands 


another state in which reunion will make amends 


1 Reden ueber die Religion, Ὁ. 264, simmtliche Werke, vol. i. 
(See Strauss’s Christliche Glaubenslehre, vol. ii. pp. 738, 739.) 


K 
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for rent union, and the link broken by death be 
repaired. The agonies suffered, the wounds in- 
flicted on the spirit by the diseases and de- 
partures of those around whom affection was 
entwined, cry out for the renewing of that pure 
emotion which allies us to God himself. The 
field and scope of love, shall it not be enlarged 
in a state cramped by no conditions of imper- 
fection or change? Philosophy may throw doubt 
upon such yearning, science may call it a 
dream; but there is in humanity what is above 
and beyond science—the language of the heart, 
whose voice speaks in tones which echo through 
eternity. A conscious future can hardly be 
eradicated either by the slow process of evolution 
or by the speculations of pessimists; the logic 
of the heart within its sacred shrine refuses to 
be extinguished. 

The hope of individual immortality, if it is 
not a manifestation of the divine consciousness 


in man, is at least allied to it, being a deep- 
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seated expression of the distinctness of the /—a 
longing anticipation of satisfaction in the Infinite, 
a peculiar reaching of the spirit towards its un- 
created source. Instead of having nothing to 
do with the God-consciousness, it is in close 
affinity with it. Science may call it incredible, 
saying that man dies like every other animal, 
because he is the product of slow evolution from 
-matter; but there are things above the proofs of 
science. Manifestations of a higher life unre- 
cognized by materialistic philosophers, a life 
which is neither the refined outcome of organi- 
zation nor its necessary dependent, hopes pro- 
ceeding from the inmost soul, point to a future 
existence. Yearnings that cannot be stifled, an 
imperious hunger that nothing earthly can 
satisfy, a craving of irresistible potency, in- 
dicate the existence of a spiritual principle of 
divine origin. Who can believe that it is only 
the creation of physical energies? A certain 


philosophy characterizes consciousness as a want, 
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or a dissatisfaction with what it has, and an 
essential evil on that account. On the contrary, 
its projective power preludes a future of supreme 
peace ; not an unconscious rest or extinction like 
Gotama’s and Schopenhauer’s; but a state in 
which the best faculties of the ego shall have 
continuous development. We reject the position 
laid down by Schleiermacher that there 15 an ux- 
pious way of assuming the continued existence of 
the person, as there may also be a pious way of 
renouncing it. True Christian piety requires it.? 

Some philosophies, after all, imply a denial 
of the soul’s immortality. Pantheism—that is, 
such immanence of God in the world and the 
human spirit as neglects or does away the dis- 
tinction between them, so that God becomes 
identified with the world as one whole—does so. 


Hegelianism and Schellingism are adverse to it. 


* Der Christliche Glaube, vol. ii. p. 473, fiinfte Ausgabe. 

* See Bretschneider’s Handbuch der Dogmattk, zweiter Band, 
§ 164, p. 357, etc.; Ritter’s Ussterblichkett ; and I. H. F ichte’s 
Dre Seelenfortdauer und die Weltstellung des Menschen. 5 
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Though attempts have been made by some 
advocates of these systems to explain their 
consistency with the belief of immortality, we 
must assert that all forms of pantheism— 
Spinoza’s, Fichte’s, Schelling’s, and Hegel’s— 
reject immortality. In this respect they belie 
the best instincts of human nature, being 
the daring speculations or wild dreams of men 
attempting to sound the infinite with their puny 
line. 

The expressions employed in the Bible do 
not entirely settle the question of everlasting 
punishment, though they favour it. If a spe- 
cific sense be attached to words, never-ending 
misery is enunciated. On the presumption 
that one doctrine is taught, it is the eternity 
of hell-torments ; and those who maintain such 
to be the Bible statement have valid arguments 
on their side! Bad exegesis may attempt to 
banish it from the New Testament Scriptures, 


? See Philippi’s Ktvchliche Glaubenslehre, vol. ii. p. 372, etc. 
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but it is still there ; and expositors who wish 
to get rid of it, as Canon Farrar does, injure 
the cause they have in view, by misinterpreta- 
tion. Of the two methods resorted to for 
putting the tenet out of the New Testament, 
the annihilation hypothesis is more plausibly 
supported by language. Both, however, must 
be rejected. 

The strong language, everlasting destruction, 
everlasting punishment, unquenchable fire, per- 
dition of ungodly men, destruction and perdttion, 
and the like, may be taken for annzhilation or 
ceasing to be, and the adjective g@ontan may 
be modified ; but that interpretation is unsatis- 
factory. It is impossible fairly to eliminate the 
eternity of hell-torments from the following 
passages—“to be cast into the everlasting 
fire;”1 “the everlasting fire prepared for the 
devil and his angels;”? “these will go away 


into everlasting punishment;”® “whosoever 


1 Matt. xviii. 8. 2 Matt. xxv. 41. > Matt. xxv. 46. 
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shall blaspheme against the Holy Spirit has 
never forgiveness, but will be liable to ever- 
lasting sin ;”! “to be cast into hell, where their 
worm dies not, and the fire is not quenched.” 3 
If the words of Jesus in these places be cor- 
rectly reported, he taught the doctrine of ever- 
lasting punishment. 

The Apostle John, in the Revelation, who 
must have known the mind of the Master, uses 
language of the same import, when he says that 
whoever was not found written in the book of 
life was cast into the lake of fire, where the 
beast and false prophet “ are tormented day and 
night for ever and ever.”® It will be said, 
perhaps, that the Greek terms put into Christ’s 
mouth, and the figurative language employed, 
should not be insisted on; while the fact that 
his authentic sayings must be separated from 
the traditional ones incorporated in the Gospels 
should be kept in mind. His general teaching, 


1 Mark iii. 29. 7 Mark ix. 48. ® Rev. xx. 15, 10. 
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at least, scarcely agrees with the never-ending 
misery of many human beings, for it rests on an 
ethical basis. Can his doctrine be less excellent 
than Zoroastrianism, in which the eternity of 
evil disappears, and immortal life prevails in 
the renovated universe, dualism being merged 
in unity.) It must be allowed, however, that 
the New Testament record not only makes 
Christ assert everlasting punishment, but Paul 
and John. In opposition to Rothe, we hold 
such interpretation to be more natural than 
that which substitutes the annihilation of the 
wicked for their perpetual torment. 

The question should be looked at from a 
larger platform than single texts—in the light 
of God’s attributes and the nature of the soul. 
If the natural immortality of the soul be 
denied, religion has no resting-place; and if 


the fatherhood of God be limited, how can he 
1 See Duncker’s History of Antiquity, vol. v. pp. 181, 182, 


English translation; and Pahlavi Jexts, translated by E. W. 
West, part i. pp. lxix., Ixx., introduction. 
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be worshipped in truth?! The destination of 
man and the Creator’s infinite goodness, con- 
flicting as they do with everlasting punishment 
in hell, remove it from the sphere of rational 
belief. 

The doctrine was a Jewish one. Josephus 
gives it as held by the Pharisees: “They also 
believe that souls have an immortal vigour in 
them ; and that under the earth there will be 
rewards and punishments according as they 
_have lived virtuously or viciously in this life ; 
and the latter are to be detained in an ever- 
lasting prison, but that the former shall have 
power to revive and live again.”? Again: 
“They say that all souls are incorruptible, but 
that the souls of good men only are removed 
into other bodies, and that the souls of bad 


1 The proofs of the soul’s immortality may be seen in Bret- 
schneider’s Handbuch der Dogmatik, zweiter Band, ὃ 164, p. 
357, etc.; and in I. H. Fichte’s Die Seelenfortdauer und die 
Weltstellung des Menschen, 1867. 

2 Antig. xviii. 1, 3, ἐιργμὸν ἀΐδιον προστίθεσθαι. 
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men are subject to eternal punishment.”! It 
was also held by the Essenes, who were firm” 
believers in the soul’s immortality, and thought 
that the bad suffer never-dying punishment 
after their death.2, Philo has the same doctrine: 
“The man of noble descent, who has adulte- 
rated the coinage of his noble birth, will be 
dragged down to the lowest depths, being hurled 
down to Tartarus and profound darkness.” ὃ 
It is also in the Psalms of Solomon.4 Indeed, 
the Jews generally seem to have entertained 
the belief at the time of Christ. It is in the 
Targum of Jonathan on Isa. xxxiii. 14, and 
Ixv. 5. But the doctors of the Jewish acade- 


mies formulated a milder opinion, which R. 


1 Sewish Wars, ii. 8, 14, ἀϊδίω τιμωρίᾳ κολάζεσθαι. <A belief 
in the wandering of souls, which Josephus’s words imply, was 
entertained by Jews as early as the eighth century. Compare 
mor, c. 6, ὃ 7. 

2 Jbid. ii. 8, 11, ἀθάνατον τιμωρίαν ὑφέξειν. 

8 Ὁ 8 εὐπατρίδης παρακόψας τὸ νύμισμα τῆς εὐγενείας ὑποσυρή- 
σεται κατωτάτω, πρὸς αὐτὸν τάρταρον καὶ βαθὺ σκότος ἐνεχθείς.--- 
De Execrationibus, vol. ii. p. 433, ed. Mangey. 

* Comp. iii. 13, xv. 13, 14. 
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Akiba’s influence raised into prominence. Ac- 
cording to him, the duration of punishment 
does not exceed twelve months after death.! 
Yet the Talmudic. doctors are not decided in 
their views; neither affirming nor denying the 
eternal duration of torment, but leaving the 
matter free to individual judgment. The liberal 
view has prevailed since the time of the Mishnic 
teachers ; some saying that souls are there but 
a short time—a month, several months, twelve 
months, or longer. The twelve months’ dura- 
tion is the commonest opinion, being in Sokar, 
in the Vishmath Chayim of Manasseh ben Israel, 
and in Yalkut Simeon. But Ibn Ezra held that 
the souls of the wicked perish with their bodies. 
Thus belief about the future is not uniform. 
Sometimes the Israelites are represented as 
exempt from hell, an opinion that appears in 
the tracts Eruvin and Chagiga; at other times, 


they who sinned, both Israelites and Gentiles, 


1 Edoyot, ii. 10. 
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go into that abode for twelve months, as is said 
in Rosh Hashana and Yalkut Simeon. Of the 
three classes into which men are divided, good, 
bad, and intermediate, the Talmud and Sohar 
make the souls of the good go into paradise 
immediately at death. The bad are thrust into 
hell. The middle class pass through fire to 
be purified, or wander through other bodies. 
Sinners are punished in hell for twelve months, 
after which their bodies pass away, their souls 
are burnt, and the wind scatters them, to be 
trod beneath the feet of the righteous, as it is 
written in Mal. iv. 3. But the souls are not 
annihilated. Sinners are not usually put in 
hell for ever, but undergo a change for the 
better, or are released by the intercession of 
some pious Israelite. Everlasting punishment 
is the lot of heretics (ze. Christians), traitors, 
and epicureans, who deny the law and reject 
the resurrection of the dead.! 


1 See Rosh Hashana, fol. 17, col. 1. 
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Church creeds commonly accept the endless 
punishment of the wicked along with the per- 
petual happiness of the good. The Athanasian 
says, “They that have done evil shall go into 


) 


everlasting fire;” and the order for the burial 
of the dead speaks of “the bitter pains of eternal 
death.” - The Westminster Confession states 
that “the wicked who know not God, and obey 
not the gospel of Jesus Christ, shall be cast into 
eternal torments, and be punished with ever- 
lasting destruction from the presence of the 
Lord, and from the glory of his power.” The 
Augsburg Confession says that “Christ shall 
condemn ungodly men and the devils unto 
endless torments.” The second Helvetic Con- 
fession affirms that “the unbelieving or impious 
shall go down with the demons into Tartarus 
to burn for ever, and never to be delivered from 
torments.” The Irish Articles of Religion say 
that souls are cast into hell, “there to endure 
endless torments.” The Eighth Article of the 
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Evangelical Alliance declares “the eternal pun- 
ishment of the wicked.” 

It can hardly be questioned that the wicked 
shall receive the reward of their deeds after 
death, just as the righteous are recompensed 
with happiness ; but it is impossible to tell the 
nature of the punishment. Because fire is men- 
tioned as an element in the former, many 
suppose it to be material fire, which is incon- 
sistent with the nature of spirit. The fire must 
be figurative, meaning perhaps remorse; the 
pangs of memory meditating on the past. 
These, together with the low state of moral 
purity at death and the necessarily tedious 
advance to a state of enjoyment, may be the 
chief ingredient in punishment. Whatever be 

1 So Buddeus : ‘‘ Nec enim dubium quin ignis cujus in crucia- 
tibus damnatorum mentio injicitur, proprie sic dictus intelligen- 
dus sit, sed talis qui in corporibus hominum, qualia post resur- 
rectionem futura sint, agere, et dolorem in illis, sine eorum 
destructione, excitare potest.” —/sestitutiones Theologie Dogma- 


tice, ii. 3, 10. Whiston has the same opinion, Lternity of 
Hell Torments Considered, p. 109. 
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its nature, it is reformatory. This idea was 
entertained of old. It is in the writings of 
Origen, who thought that the fire of torment is 
cleansing, in conformity with the doctrine of 
universal restoration realized after long periods 
of purification. He even ventured to say that 
the last enemy, the devil, should cease at some 
indefinite time ; not cease to exist, but to be a 
devil and the enemy of God. In like manner, 
Scotus Erigena looked to a period when vice and 
evil should cease, grounding the hope on the 
negative nature of evil.2_ The idea is reflected in 
the purgatory of Gregory the Great, where the 
souls of those who have committed venial sins go 
after death that they may be prepared for heaven. 

The descent of Christ into hades, spoken of 
in the First Epistle of Peter, shows that spirits 


shut up in the place of condemnation expe- 


1 De Principits, iii. 6, 5, p. 388, vol. i. ed. Migne. 
2 De Divis. Nat. v. 28, p. 264, ed. Oxon, 1681. See also 
Strauss’s Die Christhche Glaubenslehre, vol. ii. p. 639. 
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rienced the redemptive power of Christ, and 
were delivered from punishment. The dominion 
of the devil and his angels over lost souls was 
destroyed through his preaching. The writer 
expresses a singular but charitable notion adverse 
to the belief of the never-ending torments of 
the damned ; though some orthodox Lutherans, 
disliking such benevolence, try to turn it aside 
by the distinction of a degal and convicting, not 
-an evangelical preaching, as if Christ merely 
convinced the condemned of the justice of their 
incarceration! It is a very small improvement 
to represent the preaching both as saving and 
condemnatory, which Athanasius and Calvin do. 
Why should it include both? Did not Christ 
come to proclaim eternal life? Professor Bush’s 
notion is as visionary as the rest: viz, Christ 
descended merely to announce the impending 
event of the resurrection and ascension to the 
departed saints who had ‘long been expecting it, 


and to provide himself from that number with 
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a retinue to accompany him to heaven. The 
Gospel of Nicodemus has a better description of 
the descent, making Christ conquer Satan, and 
bring the dead out of their dismal abode into 
paradise. The idea is a Jewish one. It was 
thought that Messiah would redeem condemned 
Israelites from hell.? 

The “divines of a cruel and fiery tempera- 
ment,” who are “extremely pleased with eternal 
and infinite torments,” ® cannot endure softening 
expressions, and draw out the state of the un- 
righteous into detail, painting it with horrid 
colours.*” Their logic pleases themselves at least, 

1 Anastasts, p. 224. 

2 Eisenmenger’s Entdecktes Fudenthum, vol. ii. p. 364. 

3 See Dennis’s translation of Burnet, concerning the state of 
departed souls, p. 358. 

4 The following are specimens of their desires : ‘‘ The damned 
shall find in hell a prepared fire, the like to which was never 
prepared by human art. ’Tis a fire of God’s owm preparing, 
the product of infinite wisdom on a particular design, to demon- 
strate the most strict and severe divine justice against sin, which 
may sufficiently evidence to us the inconceivable exquisiteness 


thereof. . . . The things God hath prepared against those who 
hate him are great and terrible beyond what men can either 


L 
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though it be harsh and horrid.1. We shall not 


disturb the meditations of such theologians 


say or think of them. . . . Their minds shall be filled with the 
terrible apprehensions of God’s implacable wrath, and whatever 
they can think upon, past, present, or to come, will aggravate 
their torment and anguish. Their wé// shall be crossed in all 
things for evermore. What they would have they shall not in 
, the least obtain, but what they would not shall be bound upon 
them without remedy. Hence no pleasant affection shall ever 
spring up in their hearts any more ; their love of complacency, 
joy, or delight in any object whatsoever shall be pluckt up by 
the roots; and they’ll be filled with hatred, fury, and rage 
against God, themselves, and their fellow-creatures, whether 
happy in heaven or miserable in hell as they themselves are. 
They'll be sunk in sorrow, racked with anxiety, filled with 
horror, galled to the heart with fretting, and continually darted 
with despair, which will make them weep, gnash their teeth, 
and blaspheme for ever. . . . Their natural affection will be 
extinguished. The parents will not love their children, nor 
children their parents. The mother will not pity the daughter 
in these flames, nor will the daughter pity the mother. The son 
will show no regard to his father there, nor the servant to his 
master, where every one will be roaring under his own torment.” 
—Boston’s Human Nature in its Fourfold State, p. 588, etc., 
ed, 1720. 

‘* Conceive this alone to which St. Paul says human nature 
of itself went, hatred of God, intrinsic hatefulness, hatred of 
one another. Gather in one in your mind an assembly of all 
those men or women from whom, whether in history or in 
fiction, your memory most shrinks (no fiction can reach the 
reality of human sin); gather in mind all which is most loath- 
some, most revolting, the most treacherous, malicious, coarse, 
brutal, inventive, fiendish cruelty, unsoftened by any remains of 
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upon the damned, neither do we envy their 


feelings. The infinite lovingkindness and 


human feeling, such as thou couldst not endure for a single 
hour ; conceive the fierce fiery eyes of hate, spite, frenzied rage, 
ever fixed on thee, glaring on thee, looking thee through and 
through with hate, sleepless in their horrible gaze ; felt if not 
seen ; never turning from thee, never to be turned from, except 
to quail under the like piercing sight of hate ; hear those yells 
of blaspheming, concentrated hate, as they echo along the lurid 
vault of hell; every one hating every one, and venting that hate 
unceasingly with every inconceivable expression of malignity ; 
conceive all this, multiplied, intensified, reflected all around on 
every side ; and, amid it, the especial hatred of any one whose 
sins thou sharedst, whom thou didst thoughtlessly encourage in 
sin, or teach some sin before unknown—a deathlessness of hate 
were in itself everlasting misery.”—Pusey’s Sermon on Ever- 
lasting Punishment, 1865. 

‘* Perhaps at this moment, seven o’clock in the evening, a 
child is just going into hell. To-morrow evening at seven 
o’clock, go and knock at the gates of hell, and ask what the 
child is doing. The devils will go and look. Then they will 
come back again and say, the child ts burning! Go in a week 
and ask what the child is doing ; you will get the same answer— 
it ts burning! Go ina year and ask; the same answer comes 
—it ts burning! Goin a million of years and ask the same 
question ; the answer is just the same—#t ἐς burning! So, if 
you go for ever and ever, you will always get the same answer— 
it is burning in the fire! 

‘* Look at that deep pool of fire and brimstone. See, a man 
has just lifted his head up out of it. He wants to ask a question. 
He speaks to a devil who is standing near him. He says, 
‘What a long time it seems since I first came into hell! I have 
been sunk down in this deep pool of burning fire. Years and 
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mercy of God disown the notion of putting the 
wicked into infernal flames for ever. Endless 


torture disturbs the picture of happiness in God’s 


years have passed away. I kept no count of time. Tell me, 
then, what o’clock is it?’ ‘You fool!’ the devil answers; 
‘why do you ask what o’clock it is? There is no clock in hell. 
A clock is to tell the time with. But in hell time is no more. 
It is eternity.” Psalm Ixxx., ‘ Zhetr time shall be for ever.’ 

‘* Look into this little prison. In the middle of it there isa 
boy, a young man. He is silent; despair is on him. He stands 
straight up. His eyes are burning like two burning coals. Two 
long flames come out of his ears. His breathing is difficult. 
Sometimes he opens his mouth, and breath of blazing fire rolls 
out of it. But listen! there is a sound just like that of a kettle 
boiling. Is it really a kettle which is boiling? No. Then 
what is it? Hear what it is. The blood is boiling in the 
scalded veins of that boy. The brain is boiling and bubbling in 
his head. The marrow is boiling in his bones! Ask him, put 
the question to him, why is he thus tormented? His answer is, 
that when he was alive his blood boiled to do very wicked 
things, and he did them, and it was for that he went to dancing- 
houses, public-houses, and theatres.”—See Zhe Sight of Hell, 
by the Rev. J. Furniss, C.S.S.R., pp. 25, 20. Book x. of 
‘* Books for Children and Young Persons.” 

‘* Ad augmentum gaudii et felicitatis electorum faciet, quod 
impios in supplicium abire coram intuentur.’””—Gerhard. 

1 The following is a specimen of it: ‘‘ God could not be just, 
if hell-torments, the punishments of the wicked, were not eter- 
nal; and these cannot be e¢erna/ unless God is as merciful as he 
is just in inflicting them.”—See a sermon, 7” which ἐς demon- 
stratively proved that the punishments of the reprobate in a future 
state must be eternal. By F. B. L—th, T. H. 1742. 
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future kingdom. Why, then, make it an essen- 
tial part of Christianity, and prevent the accept- 
ance of this religion by all who revolt against 
the thought of handing over the majority of 
mankind to perdition? It is difficult to see 
how that which is opposed to the infinite good- 
ness of God can be coeternal with it. All evil 
casts a dark shadow over God’s creation, and 
his kingdom cannot be consummated without 
its annihilation. There is no conceivable object 
in eternizing evil ; for it is impossible to suppose 
that God wills a revelation of righteousness, 
truth, power, and love to be tarnished by it. 
Can the moral government of an almighty Ruler 
need the existence of beings doomed to eternal 
punishment ; or is such warning example neces- 
sary? We think not. The final impenitence of 
rational creatures were a blot upon the aspect of 
a universe in which God is all in all. A ghastly 
hell is a kind of limit to His infinite goodness. 


As to the impossibility of “not telling how 
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many wise designs God may serve thereby,” of 
which Dr. Samuel Clarke speaks, we can only 


express inability to discover one.! 


1 ** Ratio evidentissime docet nil bonitati verzeque beatitudini 
ex diametro contrarium perpetuo esse posse. Bonitas enim cir- 
cumscribit malitiam penitusque consumit, similiter vita mortem, 
beatitudo miseriam, virtus vitia mortuorumque causas coeteraque 
id genus.”—Scotus Erigena, De Divisione Natura, ν. 27, p. 259. 


( mr ) 


CHAPTER VII. 
CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS. 


THE perfectibility of human nature is a 
probable thing. Man’s highest hopes and an- 
ticipations, the purest longings of his spirit, 
favour perpetual progress toward completeness, 
when he shall be filled with all that the finite 
can hold of the infinite. If a provision be not 
made in revelation for a change of moral 
character after death, it is made in reason. 
Philosophical considerations must not be set 
aside even by Scripture, or by the platitudes of 
those who think they settle the question with 
the words, “ As the tree falleth, so it lies.” Origi- 


nally there were two distinct representations, 
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viz. the setting up of the Messianic kingdom 
with a participation of the risen saints in it; and 
the consummation or end of the world with the 
general resurrection and judgment. These con- 
stituents of primitive Christian eschatology 
either go together side by side, or appear in 
combination. Wherever the resurrection of the 
just is mentioned, reference is also found to the 
return of Christ, with whom appear the saints in 
“a spiritual body.”! Where a general resurrec- 
tion of the dead is spoken of, it is brought into 
connection with the judgment of all—a judg- 
ment pronounced by God himself. The two 
representations are combined most readily where 
the second advent, the resurrection of the dead, 
the general judgment, and the end of the world 
make up a picture in which Christ is the prin- 


cipal figure. Another combination is effected 


1 Comp. I Thess. iv. 16; 2 Cor. iv. 143; Rom. viii. 11. 
3 Acts xxiv. 15; John v. 29; Matt. vi. 4, 6, 14, 18 ; Rev. xx. 
11, etc. ; Rom. ii. 5, etc., iii. 6. 
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when there is a twofold resurrection as in the 
Revelation, where the return of Christ and the 
end of all things are separated by the earthly 
reign of the Messiah, at the beginning of which 
the saints are raised to be sharers in it, and 
afterwards all the other dead are judged. At 
the final winding up, when a new heaven and 
a new earth appear, God is the Ruler! The 
same view appears in the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians? with this variation, that the Mes- 
sianic kingdom is characterized by the oppo- 
sition of enemies, till all are subdued and the 
end comes. In both cases, that kingdom is 
interposed between the advent of Christ and 
the consummation; but the external aspect of 
it is different. 

The eschatological picture, as well in its early 
as its late ecclesiastical forms, rests upon an 
antiquated conception of the mundane system, 
which makes earth the centre, so that heaven 


1 xx.-xxli. 3 xv. 20-28. 
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and hell are localities superterrestrial and sub- 
terranean, but assigns to their separation a 
significance derived from spiritual relations. 
Existence above the world is represented as 
superterrestrial ; exclusion from the world is 
subterranean. The spiritual idea and its sen- 
suous envelope commingle.! It should also be 
noted, that the rough antagonistic division of 
heaven and hell overleaps gradations and shades 
of character, interrupting the law of develop- 
ment. The consignment of every rational being 
to the two extremes, to complete bliss or torment 
at once, shows an imperfect apprehension of the 
continuity attaching to life. The Gnostics held 
that mankind are made up of three classes. 
Thus, the Valentinians divided them into pneu- 
matic, psychical, and hylic; the first of which 
are brought into the pleroma by gwoszs. This 
division has an advantage over that of the 


1 See Lipsius’s Lehrbuch der Evangelisch-Protestantischen 
Dogmatik, § 953, pp. 846, 847, zweite Auflage. 
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Catholic Church. Doubtless the transference 
from one condition of existence to another must 
affect personality ; but gradual evolution admits 
of no sudden or impassable gap. 

Our investigation shows that New Testament 
eschatology is far from being a homogeneous 
doctrine. Nothing is more incorrect than the 
opinion that the whole eschatological system, 
though made up of distinct portions, is so framed 
into a symmetrical whole that no one part of it 
can be dislocated from its junctures without 
affecting the integrity of the fabric. Diversities 
in the parts prevent them from forming a proper 
system. Its basis was the circle of Jewish notions 
current in the apostolic time, which was modified 
by early Christian consciousness. The idiosyn- 
crasies of the writers, shaped by the circumstances 
of the times, by foreign modes of thought, 
especially Alexandrian ones, not excluding 
Persian ideas, and by the shifting scenes through 


which the authors passed, are seen in various 
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statements and metaphors. The picture is 
fluctuating and inconsistent. Subjective and 
objective phenomena moulded traditional views. 
Paul himself, notwithstanding his anti-legal 
position, shared the Pharisaic belief; though his 
Christian consciousness broke away from it at 
times, giving rise to theological antagonisms. 
It is therefore impossible to round the eschato- 
logical notions of the New Testament into a 
whole, or to make them a compact creed. 
Mental projection into the future must ever be 
vague and varied, when knowledge is unattain- 
able. “We see through a glass darkly.” When 
the spirit leaves the body, man’s state is hidden 
from the living. We may speculate on future . 
existence, and try to extract sparks of light from 
the New Testament ; but a book which 1s 
neither consistent nor infallible cannot yield 
satisfaction. Other and unwritten instruments, 
reason, philosophy, and science furnish surer 


indications. 
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After all, it is not difficult to separate 
the Jewish Messianic elements of New Testa- 
ment teaching from those which are con- 
formable to the deepest Christian consciousness ; 
to lay aside the temporal and retain the eternal. 
The soul, with its unsatisfied longings, the 
anomalies of the present life, the glory of God— 
especially his infinite love—point to a continued 
existence in which there shall be full scope for 
endless progression. The pious will be happy 
in different degrees, for it is reasonable to suppose 
that the rewards are proportionate to the value 
of good works. Theologians place the chief 
ingredient of blessedness in the beatific viston 
of God, or Milton’s “beatitude past utterance.” 
‘ The common belief of Protestants is that souls 
are perfected at death or the judgment, passing 
by a sudden bound to completion without an 
intermediate preparation. This does not accord 
with the teachings of psychology or of morality. 


A state of completeness excluding all imperfec- 
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tion absolutely and at once, violates the law 
of gradual evolution which conditions created 
existences. It is more philosophical to believe 
that the souls of the righteous pass into another 
state in the degree of advancement they have 
attained to in this; their freedom from gross 
bodily bonds giving them a new facility in ap- 
prehending the Infinite Creator. “Our post- 
humous life,” says Bishop Butler, “whatever 
there may be in it additional to our present, yet 
may not be entirely beginning anew, but going 
on. Death may in some sort, and in some re- 
spects, answer to our birth, which is not a 
suspension of the faculties which we had before 
it, or a total change of the state of life in which 
we existed when in the womb; but a continua- 
tion of both, with such and such great altera- 
tions.” But can growth be thought of without 
inequalities and variations? Is it conceivable, — 


without a feeling of dissatisfaction with the 


1 Analogy of Religion, part i. chap. i. 
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present—a feeling inseparable from the desire of 
a better future? Probably not. 

We think too much of time and space in con- 
nection with eternal life. The / aims at eleva- 
tion above all such conditions, so as to be more 
closely united with the Eternal. Its develop- 
ment is in the feeling of such independence 
as tends to make it more and more a self-con- 
scious entity beyond the reach of outward limita- 
tions. The realization of self-consciousness is 
the measure of its progress towards the Infinite. 

The purgatorial fire of Roman Catholics 
supplies an intermediate but sensuous process 
which is wanting in Protestantism, filling up a 
gap in the soul’s preparation for ulterior blessed- 
ness which the latter overleaps by a magical 
transformation. In place of it, some Protestants 
adopt the hades-state preparatory to the blessed- 
ness of soul and body in heaven. But that is - 
unnecessary. The preparation in this life for a 


higher condition continues in the next, apart 
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from any grand consummation after the solemn 
judicial sentence has been pronounced upon all. 
The resurrection of the body, the coming of 
Christ in person to judge mankind, the hades- 
state between death and the resurrection, the 
endless torments of the wicked, may be looked 
upon as the opinions of men at a stage of culture 
which the present day has passed. The creeds 
of the Churches are pervaded by the Pauline 
rather than the Johannine theology, though the 
latter exhibits a more spiritual apprehension. 
Traditional teachers fight for the apostolic author- 
ship of the fourth Gospel, and give its theology 
a small place in their creed, pushing it into the 
background behind that of Paul. They cling 
to the visible second advent of Christ, with his 
formal pronouncing of judgment on the good 
and bad ; though these give place to a spiritual 
coming and a subjective judgment in the theo- 
logical Gospel. They describe future condemna- 


tion in repulsive details, whereas that Gospel 
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says nothing definite about it. They take lite- 
rally what is expressed in figure, and materialize 
things divine. But inconsistency cleaves to man, 
and he cannot emancipate himself from intellec- 
tual weakness. Church creeds should be short 
and undogmatic if they would avoid collision 
with Scripture. As the latter is not homoge- 
neous, they should be confined to plain and ele- 
mentary truths that provoke least controversy. 
The ethical principles of the Sermon on the 
Mount are enough for a symbol. Are not love 
to God and love to man a sufficient ecclesiastical . 
basis? Why exalt dogma above spirit and life? 


Why make the intellectual override the moral ?? 


1 ἐς Wenn sich der Verfasser eines Symbols, wenn sich der 
Lehrer einer Kirche, ja jeder Mensch, sofern er innerlich sich 
selbst die Ueberzeugung von Satzen als gottlichen Offenbarun- 
gen gestehen soll, fragte : getrauest du dich wohl in Gegenwart 
des Herzenskundiger mit verzichtung auf alles, was dir werth 
und heilig ist, dieser Satze Wahrheit zu betheuern? so miisste 
ich von der menschlichen (des guten doch wenigstens nicht ganz 
unfahigen), Natur einen sehr nachtheiligen Begriff haben, um 
nicht vorauszusehen, dass auch der kiihnste Glaubenslehrer 
hiebei zittern miisste. Wenn das aber so ist, wie reimt es sich - 
mit der Gewissenhaftigkeit zusammen, gleichwohl auf eine solche 
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The nature and form of the future life are 
utterly unknown. Is the form of it to undergo 
changes? Is the abode of the blessed varied 
according to the degrees of advancing happiness 
attained ? Are the heavenly bodies their dwell- 
ing-places, or the purified and renewed earth? 
Is heaven a state, not a locality? The answers 
to these questions will be different because of 
the mind’s limitations. 

Speculations about the future destiny of the 
earth or the universe do not belong to theology, 
although the state of departed spirits has some- 
times been brought into connection with them. 


According to the New Testament, the end of 


Glaubenserklarung, die keine einschrinkung zulasst, zu dringen, 
und die Vermessenheit solcher Betheurungen sogar selbst fiir 
Pflicht und gottesdienstlich auszugeben, dadurch aber die Frei- 
heit der Menschen, die zu allem, was moralisch ist (dergleichen 
die Annahme einer Religion), durchaus erfordert wird, ganz- 
lich zu Boden zu schlagen und nicht einmal dem guten Willen 
Platz einzurdumen, der da sagt: ‘Ich glaube, lieber. Herr, 
helf meinem Unglauben !’”—Kant, in Die Religion innerhalb 
der Grenzen der blosen Vernunft, pp. 288, 289, vol. vi., simmt- 
liche Werke, edited by Hartenstein. 
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this material world, its consummation by fire, 
succeeds the general judgment. And then a dif- 
ference of view arises among theologians ; some 
supposing that its qualities will be marvellously 
changed or transformed, in accord with the “new 
heaven and the new earth” of the Revelation, as 
also with Paul’s language in the eighth chapter 
of the Epistle to the Romans ; others advocating 
an entire annihilation of the universe with the 
sole exception of rational beings—a hypothesis 
which implies that God’s eternal purpose has 
reference to rational spirits, external nature 
being only a temporary thing subservient to 
their preparation for another condition of being. 
The sudden transformation of heaven and earth 
into an ideal completeness excluding all imper- 
fection, runs counter to the law of gradual evo- 
lution ; while the annihilation-hypothesis reduces 
man’s existence to a passing phantasm. If earth 
be dissolved into its original elements, it may be 


reconstructed to become the heaven of blessed 
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spirits. The religious idea rests in the fact of 
the soul’s continued progression toward the per- 
fection of which it is capable, without anxiety as 
to the conditions under which it exists. Though 
the earth be renewed or pass away, changes in 
nature touch not the essential happiness of that 
5011]. 

From all we have said, it appears that the 
eschatology of the New Testament is like the 
doctrine, so far forth as it forms no system ; 
both having passed through minds of different 
breadth and spirituality. It is not, however, of 
the essence of religion which should be con- 
sidered apart from the adventitious elements 
attaching to it. 

As to Christianity, which is undoubtedly an 


elevated phase of the spiritual development 


1 Scientific men generally hold Sir W. Thomson’s doctrine of 
the dissipation of energy, and the consequent future dissolution 
of all systems in the universe. In their hypotheses, man is little 
if at all considered ; God himself is shoved away out of sight 
behind Mature. 
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through which the human mind has passed, 
what is to be its future in the world? The 
power of it is sufficient to raise mankind in the 
present life to a high degree of virtue ; though 
it is a dead letter to all who profess respect for 
its character, while no regenerating influence 
appears over their passions and practices. In- 
vested as it is with the powers of the world to 
come, it should have additional force. But the 
light it throws upon the future is darkened by 
artificial shadows. Its eschatology is imperfect, 
needing adjustment to the claims of reason and 
science. : 

Christian philosophy has still much to do. 
Elements of heathenism attaching to religion 
must either be appropriated in some form, or 
entirely put away. Whatever is polytheistic or 
roughly dualist, the wide antagonism of matter 
and spirit, the distinction of a higher and lower 
God, of the natural and supernatural, all sensuous 
clothing of the religious and speculative ideas 
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underlying heathenism or Judaism must _ be 
dropped. A development of spirit, on the basis 
of objective Christianity, must advance to a 
purer height. If Christianity be the absolute 
religion, as Schleiermacher supposes it to be so 
far as it is the religion of redemption or as 
Christ is the Redeemer, it should be presented 
in the best light, rescuing humanity from trans- 
gression of moral laws, and maturing it for 
a higher state. The spirit’s consciousness of its 
relationship to the Absolute must be quickened 
till it find rest in the realization of unity with 
the Absolute. Platonic ideas which have been 
adopted by Christianity under varying influences 
and at different times, notwithstanding their 
excellence require sifting that only the true 
may be retained. Schleiermacher’s philosophy 
of religion, based as it is on the standpoint of 
subjectivity, has much to commend it; and 
Hegel’s resting upon that of objectivity, has 
more: but both are defective. No philosophy 
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can be accepted which does not give prominence 
to an unconditioned First Cause of all—an un- 
seen Power who has established laws that control 
the universe, an all-pervading Spirit manifested 
in nature and felt within us—nor should the 
need of release from the effects either of man’s 
degenerate origin or of his fall fail to be sup- 
plied. The archetypal Redeemer and historical 
Christ must be brought into complete union 
without obvious leaning to docetism, and the 
former be viewed otherwise than in Schleier- 
macher’s Christology; while Hegel’s ideal 
Christ nullifies the conception ‘of the historical 
Christ whom faith appropriates as the God-man. 
The Christian religion may be damaged by the 
attempts of philosophers to idealize its essence, 
or to expound it: in theosophic diction, even 
though its end be characterized as the recon- 
ciliation of God and man. Our consciousness 
must not be identified with the source from 


which it emanates; nor can it be safely held 
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that the one shall be ultimately absorbed in 
the other. However intimate their union, they 
remain distinct. The pantheism of the Aryan 
religions may extinguish the personal element 
which is so prominent in Semitism; but the 
latter was clearly recognized in the teaching of 
Jesus, and claims entire assent. Individuality, 
foreign as it is to Buddhism, belongs to the 
essence of Christianity. The future is but a 
continuation of the present / amid different 
surroundings, all tending to exalt but not 
obliterate. | 

Whether that future be an object of hope or 
of belief, it is the goal to which most look with- 
out fear of losing their personality. Little im- 
portance attaches to the idea that man’s con- 
sciousness of the divine may be suspended for 
a time, compared with the persuasion that it 
will not be extinguished. Creatures are neither 


evanescent modifications of the infinite substance, 
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as Spinoza’s system makes them, nor zmperfect 
mantfestations of the absolute ego, into which 
Fichte resolves them ; they are the offspring of 
_ God, bearing His imperishable image, however 
dimmed. Philosophers may object, and even 
adduce some of the twenty-six arguments of 
Lucretius ; emphasizing those which they con- 
sider the strongest, viz. man’s unconsciousness 
during a fainting fit, as if a short suspension of 
consciousness showed beforehand its perpetual 
suspension in the future ; and the impossibility 
of the soul existing apart from the body ; but it 
is wiser to doubt reasoning founded only on the 
phenomena or facts which come under our cog- 
nizance in the brief life we now live. Though 
the connection between human organs and their 
functions is close, it is a bold thing to pronounce 
it zxdtssoluble, as if the functions could not pos- 
sibly exist without the organs. Analogies from 


the present to the future should not be pressed 
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too far. When materialists are prepared to 
write on the gates of death the words of the 
poet, “leave all hope behind, you who enter,” ! 


their state of mind is surely unfortunate. 


' Lasciate ogni speranza, voi che entrate.—Dante, /nferno, 
lil. 9. 


THE END. 
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Questions of Belief and Practice. Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 


DAWSON, Ge., M.A.—Prayers, with a Discourse on Prayer: 
Edited by his Wife. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Sermons on Disputed Points and Special Occasions. 
Edited by his Wife. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Sermons on Daily Life and Duty. Edited by his Wife. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Authentic Gospel. A New Volume of Sermons. Edited 
by GEORGE ST. CLatR. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DE REDCLIFFE, Viscount Stratford.—\Why am I a Christian Ὁ 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 


DESPREZ, Phillip S., B.D.—Daniel and John ; or, the Apocalypse 
of the Old and that of the New Testament. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


DIDON, Rev. Father.—Science without God. Conferences by. 
Translated from the French by RosA CoRDER. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 


DOWDEN, Edward, LL.D.—Shakspere: a Critical Study of his 
Mind and Art. Sixth Edition. Post 8vo, 12s. 


Studies in Literature, 1789-1877, Second and Cheaper Edition. 
Large post 8vo, 65. 


DREWRY, G. 0., 1.D.—The Common-Sense Management of 
the Stomach. Fifth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


DREWRY, G. 0., M.D., and BARTLETT, H. C., Ph.D.—Cup and 
Platter ; or, Notes on Food and its Effects. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Small 8vo, 15s. 6d. 
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DUFFIELD, A. 7f—Don Quixote: his Critics and Commen-~ 
tators. With a brief account of the minor works of MIGUEL DE 
CERVANTES SAAVEDRA, and a statement of the aim and end of 
the greatest of them all. A handy book for general readers. 
Crown 8vo, 35. 62. 


DU MONCEL, Count.—The Telephone, the Microphone, and 
the Phonograph. With 74 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Small crown 8vo, §s. 


EDGEWORTH, F. Y.i—Mathematical Psychics. An Essay on 
. the a eae of Mathematics to Social Science. Demy 8vo, 
75. 6d. 


EDIS, Robert W., F.S.A., ete. —Decoration and Furniture of 
Town Houses: a Series of Cantor Lectures, delivered before 
the Society of Arts, 1880. Amplified and Enlarged. With 29 
Full-page Illustrations and numerous Sketches. Second Edition. 
Square 8vo, 12s. 6d, 


Educational Code of the Prussian Nation, in its Present 
Form. In accordance with the Decisions of the Common Pro- 
vincial Law, and with those of Recent Legislation, Crown 8vo, 
25. 6d. 


Education Library. Edited by PHILIP MAGNUS :— 


An Introduction to the History of Educational 
Theories. By OscAR BROWNING, M.A. Second Edition. 


35. 6d. ; 


John Amos Comenius: his Life and Educational Work. By 
Prof. 5. 5. LAURIE, A.M. 35. 6d. 


Old oe Education. By the Rev. Prof. MAHAFFY, M.A. 
35. Od. 


Eighteenth Century Essays. Selected and Edited by AvusTIN 
Dosson. With a Miniature Frontispiece by R. Caldecott. 
Parchment Library Edition, 6s. ; vellum, 75. 6d. 


ELSDALE, Henry.—Studies in Tennyson’s Idylls. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


ELYOT, Sir Thomas.—The Boke named the Gouernour. Edited 
from the First Edition of 1531 by HENRY HERBERT STEPHEN 
Crort, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. With Portraits of Sir Thomas 
and Lady Elyot, copied by permission of her Majesty from Hol- 
bein’s Original Drawings at Windsor Castle. 2 vols. Fcap. 410, 
505. 


Eranus. A Collection of Exercises in the Alcaic and Sapphic Metres. 
Edited by F. W. CornisH, Assistant Master at Eton. Crown 
8vo, 25. 


EVANS, Mark.—The Story of Our Father’s Love, told to 
Children. Fifth and Cheaper Edition, With Four Illustrations. 
Fcap. 8vo, 1s, 6d, 
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EVANS, Mark.—continued. 
A Book of Common Prayer and Worship for House- 
hold Use, compiled exclusively from the Holy Scriptures. 
Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 15. 


The Gospel of Home Life. Crown 8vo, 45. 64. . 
The King’s Story~Book. In Three Parts. Feap. 8vo, 15, 6d. 


each, 


*,* Parts I. and II. with Eight Illustrations and Two Picture Maps, 
now ready. 


FELKIN, H. M.—Technical Education in a Saxon Town. 
Published for the City and Guilds of London Institute for the 
Advancement of Technical Education. Demy 8vo, 2s. 


FLOREDICE, W. H.—A Month among the Mere Irish. Small 
crown 8vo, 55. 


Folkestone Ritual Case: the Arguments, Proceedings, Judgment, 
and Report. Demy 8vo, 25s. | 

FORMBY, Rev. Henry.—Ancient Rome and its Connection 
with the Christian Religion : An Outline of the History 
of the City from its First Foundation down to the Erection of 
the Chair of St. Peter, A.D. 42-47. With numerous I]lustrations 
of Ancient Monuments, Sculpture, and Coinage, and of the 
Antiquities of the Christian Catacombs. Royal 4to, cloth extra, 
42 10s. 3 roxburgh half-morocco, £2 125. 6d. 


FRASER, Donald.—Exchange Tables of Sterling and Indian 
Rupee Currency, upon anew and extended system, embracing 
Values from One Farthing to One Hundred Thousand Pounds, 
and at rates progressing, in Sixteenths of a Penny, from Is. 9d. to 
25. 34. per Rupee. Royal ὅνο, 10s. 6d. 


FRISWELL, F. Hain.—The Better Self. Essays for Home Life. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

GARDINER, Samuel R., and ¥. BASS MULLINGER, M.A.— 
Introduction to the Study of English History. Large 
Crown 8vo, 9s. 

GARDNER, Dorsey.—Quatre Bras, Ligny, and Waterloo. A 
Narrative of the Campaign in Belgium, 1815. With Maps and 
Plans. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

GARDNER, 7., 1.D.—Longevity : The Means of Prolonging 
Life after Middle Age. Fourth Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Small crown 8vo, 4s. 

GEBLER, Karl Von.—Galileo Galilei and the Roman Curia, 
from Authentic Sources. Translated with the sanction of the 
Author, by Mrs. GEORGE STURGE. Demy 8vo, 125. 

GEDDES, Yames.—History of the Administration of John de 
Witt, Grand Pensionary of Holland. Vol, I, 1623-1654. With 
Portrait. Demy 8vo, 155. 
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GENNA, £.—Irresponsible Philanthropists. Being some 
Chapters on the Employment of Gentlewomen. Small crown 
— Svo, 25. 6d. 


GEORGE, Henry.—Progress and Poverty: an Inquiry into the 
Causes of Industrial Depressions, and of Increase of Want with 
Increase of Wealth. The Remedy. Second Edition. Post 
Svo, 75. 6d, 


GILBERT, Mrs.—Autobiography and other Memorials. 


Edited by Josiah Gilbert. Third and Cheaper Edition. With 
Steel Portrait and several Wood Engravings. Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 


GLOVER, F., M.A.—Exempla Latina. A First Construing Book, 
with Short Notes, Lexicon, and an Introduction to the Analysis 
of Sentences. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 

GODWIN, William.—The Genius of Christianity Unveiled. 


‘Being Essays never before published. Edited, with a Preface, 
by C. Kegan Paul. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


GOLDSMID, Sir Francis Henry, Bart., 0. C., 4P.—Memoir of. 
With Portrait. Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


GOODENOUGGH, Commodore F G.i—Memoir of, with Extracts from 
his Letters and Journals, Edited by his Widow. With Steel 
Engraved Portrait. Square 8vo, 5s. 


- *,* Also a Library Edition with Maps, Woodcuts, and Steel Engraved 
Portrait. Square post 8vo, 145. 


GOSSE, Edmund W.—Studies in the Literature of Northern 
Europe. With a Frontispiece designed and etched by Alma 
Tadema. Large post 8vo, 129. 


GOULD, kev. S. Baring, M.A.—The Wicar of Morwenstow : a_ 
Memoir of the Rev. R. S. Hawker. With Portrait, Third 
Edition, revised. Square post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Germany, Present and Past. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Large crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 


GOWAN, Major Walter E.—A. Ivanoff’s Russian Grammar, 
(16th Edition.) Translated, enlarged, and arranged for use. of 
Students of the Russian Language. Demy 8vo, 6s.} | 


GRAHAM, William, M.A.—The Creed of Science, Religious, Moral, 
and Social. Demy 8vo, 125. 


GRIFFITH, Thomas, A.M,.—The Gospel of the Divine Life: a 
Study of the Fourth Evangelist. Demy 8vo, 145. 


GRIMLE Y, Kev. ΖΦ. N., M.A.—Tremadoc Sermons, chiefly on 
the Spiritual Body, the Unseen World, and the 
Divine Humanity. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


GRUNER, M.L.—Studies of Blast Furnace Phenomena. 
ity μὰ by L. D, B, Gorpon, F.R.S.E., F.G.S, Demy 8vo, 
Se ὃ : 
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GURNEY, Rev. Archer.—Words of Faith and Cheer. A Mission 
of Instruction and Suggestion. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HAECKEL, Prof. Ernst.—The History of Creation. Translation 
revised by Professor E. RAY LANKESTER, M.A., F.R.S. With 
Coloured Plates and Genealogical Trees of the various groups 
both Plants and Animals. 2 vols, Second Edition. Post 


The History of the Evolution of Man. With numerous 
Illustrations. 2 vols. Post 8vo, 32s. 


Freedom in Science and Teaching. With a Prefatory Note 
by T. H. Huxrey, F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 55. 
HALF-CROWN SERIES :— 
Sister Dora: a Biography. By MARGARET LONSDALE. 


True Words for Brave Men: a Book for Soldiers and Sailors. 
By the late CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


An Inland Voyage. By R. L. STEVENSON. 

Travels with a Donkey. By R. L. STEVENSON. 

A Nook in the Apennines. By LEADER SCOTT. 

Notes of Travel : being Extracts from the Journals of Count Von 
MOLTKE. 

Letters from Russia. By Count Von MOLTKE. 

English Sonnets. Collected and Arranged by J. DENNIS. 

Lyrics of Love. From Shakespeare to Tennyson, 
Selected and Arranged by W. D. ADAMS, 

London Lyrics. By F. LOcKEr. 

Home Songs for Quiet Hours. By the Rev. Canon R. H. 
BAYNES. 


HALLECK’S International Law ; or, Rules Regulating the Inter- 
course of States in Peace and War. A New Edition, revised, 
with Notes and Cases by Sir SHERSTON BAKER, Bart. 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo, 38s. 


HARTINGTON, The Right Hon. the Marquis of, M.P.—El\ection 
Speeches in 1879 and 1880. With Address to the Electors 
of North-East Lancashire. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


HAWEIS, Rev. H. R., M.A.—Current Coin. Materialism—The 
Devil—Crime— Drunkenness—Pauperism—Emotion—Recreation 
—The Sabbath. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Arrows in the Air. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, Crown 
ὅνο, 55. 


Speech in Season. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 55, 


Thoughts for the Times. Twelfth and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 55. 
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HAWETS, Rev. H. R., M.A.—continued, 
Unsectarian Family Prayers. New and Cheaper Edition. 
_ Fcap. 8vo, Is. 6d. 


HAWKINS, Edwards Comerford.—Spirit and Form. Sermons 
preached in the Parish Church of Leatherhead. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HAYES, A. H., Junr.—New Colorado, and the Santa Fé Trail. 
With Map and 60 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 95. 


HELLWALD, Baron F. Von.—The Russians in Central Asia. 
A Critical Examination, down to the Present Time, of the 
Geography and History of Central Asia. Translated by Liecut.- 
{6}; THEODORE WIRGMAN, LL.B, With Map. Large post 

vO, 125. 


HINTON, F.—The Place of the Physician. To which is added 
Essays on the Law of Human Life, and on the 
Relations between Organic and Inorganic Worlds. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Philosophy and Religion. Selections from the MSS. of the 
late JAMES HINTON, Edited by CAROLINE HADDON. Crown 
8vo, 55. 


Physiology for Practical Use. By Various Writers, With 
§0 Illustrations, Third and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


An Atlas of Diseases of the Membrana Tympani. With 
Descriptive Text. Post 8vo, £6 6s. 


The Questions of Aural Surgery. With Illustrations. 2 vols, 
Post 8vo, 125. 6d. 


Chapters on the Art of Thinking, and other Essays. 
With an Introduction by SHADWORTH HopcGson. Edited by 
C. H. HINTON. Crown 8vo, 85. 6d. 


The Mystery of Pain. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 1s, 


Life and Letters. Edited by ELLICE HOPKINs, with an Intro- 
duction by Sir W. W. GULL, Bart., and Portrait engraved on 
Steel by C. H. JEENS. Fourth Edition, Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


HOOPER, Mary.—Little Dinners: How to Serve them with 
Elegance and Economy. Thirteenth Edition, Crown 
8vo, 55. 


Cookery for Invalids, Persons of Delicate Digestion, 
and Children. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Every~Day Meals. Being Economical and Wholesome Recipes 
for Breakfast, Luncheon, and Supper. Third Edition. Crown 

8vo, 55. 
HOPKINS, Ellice. —Life and Letters of James Hinton, with an 


Introduction by Sir W. W. GULL, Bart., and Portrait engraved 
on Steel by C, H. JEENS, Fourth Edition, Crown 8vo, 8s, 62. 
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HORNER, The Misses.—‘SNalks in Florence. A Newand thoroughly 
Revised Edition, 2 vols. Crown 8vo, Limp cloth. With Illus- 
trations. 

VoL. I.—Churches, Streets, and Palaces. ros. 6d. 
VoL, II.—Public Galleries and Museums. 55. 


HOSPITALIER, E.—The Modern Applications of Electricity. 
Translated and Enlarged by JuLius MAIER, Ph.D. With 170 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


Household Readings om Prophecy. By a Layman. Small 
crown 8vo, 35. 6a. 


HUGHES, Henry.—The Redemption of the World. Crown 8vo, 
35. 6d. . 

HULL, Edmund C, f.—The European imiIndia. With a Medical 
Guide for Anglo-Indians. By R. 5. Marr, M.D., F.R.C.S.E. 
Third Edition, Revised and Corrected. Post 8vo, 6s. 


HUNTINGFORD, Rev. £., D.C.L.—The Apocalypse. With a 
Commentary and Introductory Essay. Demy 8vo, gs. 


HUTTON, Arthur, M.A.—The Anglican Ministry: Its Nature 
and Value in relation to the Catholic Priesthood. With a Preface 
by His Eminence Cardinal Newman. Demy 8vo, 14s. 


JENKINS, £., and RAYMOND, 7.—The Architect’s Legal 
Handbook. Third Edition, Revised, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SFENKINS, Rev. R. C., M.A.—The Privilege of Peter, and the 
Claims of the Roman Church confronted with the Scriptures, 
the Councils, and the Testimony of the Popes themselves, Fcap. 
8vo, 35. 6d. 

JENNINGS, Mrs. Vaughan.—Rahel: Her Life and Letters. 
With a Portrait from the Painting by Daffinger. Square post 
8vo, 75. 6d. 


FERVIS. Reo. W. Henley. — The Gallican Church and the 
Revolution. A Sequel to the History of the Church of 
France, from the Concordat of Bologna to the Revolution. 
Demy 8vo, 18s. 


JOEL, L.—A Consul’s Manual and Shipowner’s and Ship- 
master’s Practical Guide in their Transactions 
Abroad. With Definitions of Nautical, Mercantile, and Legal. 
Terms; a Glossary of Mercantile Terms in English, French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish ; Tables of the Money, Weights, 
and Measures of the Principal Commercial Nations and their 
Equivalents in British Standards; and Forms of Consular and 
Notarial Acts. Demy 8vo, 12s. 

JOHNSTONE, C. F., M.A,.—Historical Abstracts: being Outlines 
of the History of some of the less known States of Europe. 
Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 

Ἢ ΛΈΕΙ ΤΙ περ ως Marie de.—‘Nholesome Cookery. Crown 

vo, 35. 6d, 
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SFONES, C. A.—The Foreign Freaks of Five Friends. ‘With 30 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 65. 


JONES, Lucy.—Puddings and Sweets ; being Three Hundred and 
Sixty-five Receipts approved by experience. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


FOYCE, P. W., LL.D., etc.—Old Celtic Romances. Translated 
from the Gaelic. Crown 8vyo, 7s, 6d, 


KAUFMANN, kev. M., B.A.—Socialism : Its Nate, its .Dangers, 
and its Remedies considered. Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 
Utopias ; or, Schemes. of Social Improvement, from Sir Thomas 
More to Karl Marx, Crown 8vo, 5s. 
KAY, Fosepkh.—F ree Trade in Land. Edited by his Widow. With 
Preface by the Right Hon. JOHN BRIGHT, M.P. Sixth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 55. 


KEMPIS, Thomas 4.—Of the Imitation of Christ. Parchment 
Library Edition, 6s. ; or vellum, 75. 65. The Red Line Edition, 
fcap. 8vo, red edges, 25. 6d, The Cabinet Edition, small 8vo, 
cloth limp, Is. ; cloth boards, red edges, 1s. 6¢. The Miniature 
Edition, red edges, 32mo, Is. 

*,* All the above Editions may be had in various extra bindings, 

KENT, C.—Corona Catholica ad Petri successoris Pedes 
Oblata. De Summi Pontificis Leonis XIII. As- 
sumptione Epigramma. In Quinquaginta Linguis, Fcap. 
4to, 155. 

KERNER, Dr. A.—Flowers and their Unbidden Guests. 
Translation edited by W. OGLE, M.A., M.D. With Illustrations. 
Square 8vo, 9s. 

KETTLEWELL, Rev. S.—Thomas ἃ Kempis and the Brothers 
of Common Life. 2vols. With Frontispieces. Demy 8vo, 
209. 


KIDD, Foseph, M.D.—The Laws of Therapeutics ; or, the Science 
and Art of Medicine. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
KINAHAN, G. Henry, M.R.1.A.—The Geology of Ireland, with 

numerous Illustrations and a Geological Map of Ireland. Square 
8vo, 155. 
KINGSFORD, Anna, M.D.—The Perfect Way in Diet. A 
Treatise advocating a Return to the Natural and Ancient Food of 
our Race. Small crown 8vo, 25 
KINGSLEY, Charles, M.A.—Letters and Memories of his Life. | 
Edited by his Wife. With two Steel Engraved Portraits, and 
eg on Wood. Eleventh Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. Crown 
vo, 125. 
All Saints’ Day, and other Sermons. Edited by the Rev. W. 
HARRISON, ‘Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. (9. 
True Words for Brave Men. A Book for Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Libraries. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
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KNIGHT, Professor W.—Studies in Philosophy and Literature, 
Large Post 8vo, 75. 6d. 


KNOX, Alexander A.—The New Playground ; or, Wanderings in 
Algeria, Large crown 8vo, ros. 6d, 


LAURIE, S. S.—The Training of Teachers, and other Educational 
Papers. Crown 8vo, 75. 66, 


LEE, Rev. F. G., D.C.£.—The Other World ; or, Glimpses of the 
Supernatural. 2 vols, A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 15s. 


LEWIS, Edward Dillon.—A Draft Code of Criminal Law and 
Procedure. Demy 8vo, 215. 


LINDSA Y, ΣΝ Lauder, M.D.—Mind in the Lower Animals in 
Health and Disease. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 32s, 
Vol. I.—Mind in Health. Vol, II,—Mind in Disease, 


LLOYD, Walter.—The Hope of the World: An Essay on Universal 
Redemption. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


LONSDALE, Margaret.—Sister Dora: a Biography. With Portrait. 
Twenty-fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


LORIMER, Peter, D.D.—John Knox and the Church of Eng- 
land. His Work in her Pulpit, and his Influence upon her 
Liturgy, Articles, and Parties. Demy 8vo, 12s, 


ohn Wiclif and his English Precursors. By GERHARD 
VicTOR LECHLER. Translated from the German, with additional 
Notes. New and Cheaper Edition, Demy 8vo, tos. 6d. 


LOWDER, Charles.—A Biography. By the Author of ‘* St. Teresa,” 
Sixth Edition. Large crown 8vo. With Portrait. 75. 6d. 


MACHIAVELLI, Niccolit. The Prince. Translated from the Italian 
by N. H. T. Small crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, 
bevelled boards, 6s. 

MACKENZIE, Alexander.—How India is Governed. Being an 
Account of England’s work in India. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 


MACNAUGHT, Rev. Fohn.—Coena Domini: An Essay on the Lord’s 
Supper, its Primitive Institution, Apostolic Uses, and Subsequent 
History. Demy 8vo, 145, 

MAGNUS, Mrs.—About the Jews since Bible Times. From the 
Babylonian Exile till the English Exodus. Small crown 8vo, 5s, 


MATR, R. S., MD., F.R.C.S.E.—The Medical Guide for Anglo- 
Indians. Being a Compendium of Advice to Europeans in 
India, relating to the Preservation and Regulation of Health. 
With a Supplement on the Management of Children in India, 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 3s. 6¢. 


MANNING, His Eminence Cardinal.—The True Story of the 
Vatican Council. Crown 8vo, 5s, 
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MARKHAM, Capt. Albert Hastings, R.N.—The Great Frozen Sea: 
A Personal Narrative of the Voyage of the 4/r¢ during the Arctic 
Expedition of 1875-6. With 6 Full-page Illustrations, 2 Maps, 
and 27 Woodcuts. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A Polar Reconnaissance: being the Voyage of the Jsbjérn 
to Novaya Zemlya in 1879. With τὸ Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


Marriage and Maternity ; or, Scripture Wives and Mothers. Small 
crown 8vo, 45. 6d. 

MARTINEAU, Gertrude.—Outline Lessons on Morals. Small 
crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 

McGRATH, Terence.—Pictures from Ireland. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 29. 

MEREDITH, M,.A.—Theotokos, the Example for Woman. 


Dedicated, by permission, to Lady AGNES Woop. Revised by 
the Venerable Archdeacon DENISON. 32mo, limp cloth, Is. 6d. 


MERRITT, Hinry,—Art-Criticism and Romance. With Re- 
collections and 23 Illustrations in eau-forte, by Anna Lea 
Merritt. 2vols. Large post 8vo, 25s. 


MILLER, Edward.—The History and Doctrines of Irvingism ; 
or, the so-called Catholic and Apostolic Church, 2 vols. Large 
post 8vo, 255. 

The oo in Relation to the State. Large crown 8vo, 

7s. 6d. 

MILNE, Fames.—Tables of Exchange for the Conversion of Sterling 
Money into Indian and Ceylon Currency, at Rates from 15. 8d. to 
25. 34. per Rupee. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, £2 2s. 


MINCHIN, Ὁ. G.—Bulgaria since the War: Notes of a Tour in 
the Autumn of 1879. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MOCKLER, £.—A Grammar of the Baloochee Language, as 
it is spoken in Makran (Ancient Gedrosia), in the Persia-Arabic 
and Roman characters. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

MOLESWORTH, Rev. W. Nassau, M.A.—WHistory of the Church 
of England from 1660. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
MORELL, 3. R.—Euclid Simplified in Method and Language. 
Being a Manual of Geometry. Compiled from the most important 
French Works, approved by the University of Paris and the 

Minister of Public Instruction, Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

MORSE, E. S., Ph.D.—First Book of Zoology. With numerous 
Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

MUNRO, Major-Gen. Sir Thomas, Bart., K.C.B., Governor of Madras. 
—SELECTIONS FROM HIS MINUTES AND OTHER OFFICIAL 
WRITINGS, Edited, with an Introductory Memoir, by Sir ALEX- 
ANDER ARBUTHNOT, K.C.S.1., C.LE. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 305. 

NELSON, Ἃ H., M.A.—A Prospectus of the Scientific Study 


of the Hindfi Law. Demy 8vo, 9s. 
Cc 
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NEWMAN, J. H., D.D.—Characteristics from the Writings 
of. Being Selections from his various Works, Arranged with 
the Author’s personal Approval, Sixth Edition. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, ἐς 

e” A Portrait of the Rev. Dr. J, H. Newman, mounted for framing, 
can be had, 2s. 6d, 

New Werther. By Loki. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


NICHOLSON, Edward Byron.—The Gospel according to the 
Hebrews. Its Fragments Translated and Annotated with a 
Critical Analysis of the External and Internal Evidence relating 
to it. Demy 8vo, 9s. 6d. 
A New Commentary on the Gospel according to 
Matthew. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


The Rights of an Animal. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
NICOLS, Arthur, F.G.S., F.R.G.S.—Chapters from the Physical 
History of the Earth: an Introduction to Geology and 
Paleontology. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 55. 


Notes on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians. For Readers of 
the Authorised Version or the Original Greek. Demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Nuces: EXERCISES ON THE SYNTAX OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN 
PRIMER. New Edition in Three Parts. Crown 8vo, each Is, 
*.* The Three Parts can also be had bound together, 35. 


OATES, Frank, F.R.G.S.—Matabele Land and the Victoria 
Falls. A Naturalist’s Wanderings in the Interior of South 
Africa. Edited by C. G. Oates, B.A. With numerous IIlustra- 
tions and 4 Maps, Demy 8vo, 21s. 

OGLE, W., M.D., F.R.C.P.—Aristotle on the Parts of Animals. 
Translated, with Introduction and Notes, Royal 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


OMEARA, Kathlen.—Frederic Ozanam, Professor of the Sorbonne : 
His Life and Work. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Henri Perreyve and his Counsels to the Sick. Small 
crown 8vo, 5s. 
Our Public Schools—Eton, Harrow, Winchester, Rugby, 
Westminster, Marlborough, The Charterhouse. 
. Crown 8vo, s6. 
OWEN, F. M.—iJohn Keats: a Study. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


OWEN, Rev. Robert, B.D.—Sanctorale Catholicum ; or, Book of 
sae s With Notes, Critical, Exegetical, and Historical. Demy 
vo, 185. | 
An Essay on the Communion of Saints. Including an 
Examination of the Cultus Sanctorum. 25. 


OXENHAM, Rev. F. Nutcombe.—What is the Truth as to Ever- 
lasting Punishment. Part II. Being an Historical Inquiry 


into the Witness and Weight of certain Anti-Origenist Councils, 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


*,* Parts I, and II. complete in one volume, 75. 
2. 
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Parchment Library. Choicely Printed on hand-made paper, limp 
parchment antique, 6s. ; vellum, 7s. 6d. each volume. 


The Christian Year. Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and — 
Holy Days throughout the Year. With Miniature Portrait of the 
Rev. J. Keble, after a Drawing by G. Richmond, R.A. 


Shakspere’s Works. Now publishing in Twelve Monthly 
Volumes. ; 

Eighteenth Century Essays. Selected and Edited by AusTIN 

_ Dosson. With a Miniature Frontispiece by R. Caldecott. 

Q. Horati Flacci Opera. Edited by F. A. Cornisu, Assistant 
Master at Eton. With a Frontispiece after a design by L. ALMA 
TADEMA, etched by Leopold Lowenstam. 

Edgar Allan Poe’s Poems. With an Essay on his Poetry by 
ANDREW LANG, and a Frontispiece by Linley Sambourne. 

Shakspere’s Sonnets. Edited by EDwaArRD DowpEN. With a 
Frontispiece etched by Leopold Lowenstam, after the Death Mask. 

English Odes. Selected by EDMUND W. Gosse. With Frontis- 
piece on India paper by Hamo Thornycroft, A.R.A. 

Of the Imitation of Christ. By THomas A Kemrpis, A 
revised Translation. With Frontispiece on India paper, from a 
Design by W. B. Richmond. 

Tennyson’s The Princess: a Medley. With a Miniature 
Frontispiece by H. M. Paget, and a Tailpiece in Outline by 
Gordon Browne. 

Poems: Selected from Percy ByssHE SHELLEY. Dedicated to 
Lady Shelley. With a Preface by RICHARD GARNET and a 
Miniature Frontispiece. 

Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam.” With a Miniature Portrait 
in cau-forte by Le Rat, after a Photograph by the late Mrs. 
Cameron. ; . 

Gay’s Fables. With an Introduction by AUSTIN Dorson. 

In the Press. 


French Lyrics. Selected and Annotated by G. SAINTSBURY. 
In the Press. 


Select Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by RICHARD GARNETT. In the Press. 
PARKER, Joseph, D.D.—The Paraclete: An Essay on the Personality 


and Ministry of the Holy Ghost, with some reference to current 
discussions. Second Edition, Demy 8vo, 12s. 


PARR, Capt. H. Hallam, C.M.G.—A Sketch of the Kafir and 
Zulu Wars: Guadana to Isandhlwana. With Maps. Small 
crown 8vo, 5s. 

PARSLOE, Foseph.—Our Railways. Sketches, Historical and 
Descriptive. With Practical Information as to Fares and Rates; 
etc., and a Chapter on Railway Reform. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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PATTISON, Mrs. Mark.—The Renaissance of Art in France. 
With Nineteen Steel Engravings. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 32s. 


PEARSON, Rev. S.—Week-day Living. A Book for Young Men 
and Women. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 55. 


PENRICE, Maj. 7, B.A.—A Dictionary and Glossary of the 
Ko-ran. With Copious Grammatical References and Explana- 
tions of the Text. 4to, 215. 


PESCHEL, Dr. Oscar.—The Races of Man and their Geo-=- 
graphical Distribution. Large crown 8vo, 9s. 


PETERS, F. A.—The Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle. Trans- 
lated by. Crown 8vo, 65. 


PIDGEON, D.—An Engineer’s Holiday ; or, Notes of a Round 
Trip from Long. 0° to 0°. 2vols. Large crown 8vo, 16s. 


PLAYFAIR, Lieut.-Col.—Travels in the Footsteps of Bruce in 
Algeria and Tunis. [Illustrated by facsimiles of Bruce’s 
original Drawings, Photographs, Maps, etc. Royal 4to cloth, 
bevelled boards, gilt leaves, £3 35. 


POLLOCK, Frederick,—Spinoza, his Life and Philosophy. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. | 


POLLOCK, W. H.—Lectures on French Poets. Delivered at the 
Royal Institution. Small crown 8vo, 55. 


POOR, Laura E.—Sanskrit and its Kindred Literatures. 
Studies in Comparative Mythology. Small crown 8vo, 55. 


PRICE, Prof. Bonamy.—Currency and Banking. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Chapters on Practical Political Economy. Being the Sub- 
stance of Lectures delivered before the University of Oxford. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Large post 8vo, 5s. 


Proteus and Amadeus. A Correspondence. Edited by AUBREY 
Dre VERE. Crown 8vo, 55. 


Pulpit Commentary, The. Edited by the Rev. J. 5. ἜΧΕΙ, and 
the Rev. Canon H. Ὁ. M. SPENCE. 


Genesis. By the Rev. T. WHITELAW, M.A. ; with Homilies by 
the Very Rev. J. F. Montcomery, D.D., Rev. Prof. R. A. 
Reprorp, M.A., LL.B., Rev. F. HAstTincs, Rev. W. 
Ronerts, M.A. An Introduction to the Study of the Old 
Testament by the Rev. Canon FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S. 5 and 
Introductions to the Pentateuch by the Right Rev. H. Cort- 
TERILL, D.D., and Rev, T..WHITELAW, M.A. Sixth Edition, 
1 vol., 155. 


Exodus. - By the Rev. Canon RAWLINSON. With Homilies by 
Rev. J. Orr, Rev. Ὁ. Younc, Rev. C. A. GOODHART, Rev. J. 
ΤΕΟΘΉΒΕΗ and the Rev. H. T. ROBJOHNS. Second Edition, 
165. 
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Pulpit Commentary, The.—continued. 


Leviticus. By the Rev. Prebendary Mgyricx, M.A. With 
Introductions by the Rev. R. CoLLins, -Rev. Professor A. CAVE, 
and Homilies by Rev. Prof. Reprorp, LL.B., Rev. J. A. 
MACDONALD, Rev. W. CLARKSON, Rev. S. R. ALDRIDGE, 

_ LLB., and Rev. MCCHEYNE EpGaR. Third Edition. 155. 


Numobers. By the Rev. R. WINTERBOTHAM, LL.B.; with 
Homilies by the Rev. Professor W. BINNIZE, D.D., Rev. E. S. 
Prout, M.A., Rev. Ὁ. Younc, Rev. J. WAITE, and an Intro- 
duction by the Rev. THOMAS WHITELAW, M.A, Third 
Edition. 155. | 

Deuteronomy. By the Rev. W. L. ALEXANDER, D.D. With 
Homilies by Rev. C. Clemance, D.D., Rev. J. Orr, B.D., Rev. 
R. M. Edgar, M.A., Rev. D. Davies, M.A. Price 15s. 


Joshua. By Rev. J. J. LiAs, M.A.; with Homilies by Rev. 
5. R. ALDRIDGE, LL.B., Rev. R. GLOVER, εν. E. DE 
PRESSENSE, D.D., Rev. J. WAITE, B.A., Rev. F. W. ADENEY, 
M.A.; and an Introduction by the Rev. A. PLUMMER, M.A. 
Fourth Edition. 129. 6d. 

Judges and Ruth. By the Right Rev. Lord A. C. HERVEY, 
D.D., and Rev. J. Morrison, D.D.; with Homilies by Rev. 
A. F, Murr, M.A., Rev. W. F. ADENEY, M.A., Rev. W. M. 
STATHAM, and Rev. Professor J. THOMSON, M.A. Third 
Edition. 10s. 6d, 

1 Samuel. By the Very Rev. R. P. Smitu, D.D.; with Homilies 
by Rev. DONALD FRASER, D.D., Rev. Prof. CHAPMAN, and 
Rev. B. DALE. Fourth Edition. 155. 

1 Kings. By the Rev. Joseph HAMMOND, LL.B. With Homilies 
by the Rev. E. De PREsSENSE, D.D., Rev. J. Walre, B.A., 
Rev. A. ROWLAND, LL.B., Rev. J. A. MACDONALD, and Rev. 
J. URQUHART. Third Edition. 15s. 

Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther. By Rev. Canon G. RAWLINSON, 
M.A. ; with Homilies by Rev. Prof. J. R. THomgon, M.A., Rev. 
Prof. R. A. REDForD, LL.B., M.A., Rev. W.S. Lewis, M.A., 
Rev. J. A. MACDONALD, Rev. A. MACKENNAL, B.A., Rev. W. 
CLARKSON, B.A., Rev. Ἐν Hastincs, Rev. W. DINWIDDIE, 
LL.B., Rev. Prof. ROWLANDs, B.A., Rev. G. Woop, B.A., © 
Rev. Prof. P. C. BARKER, LL.B., M.A., and the Rev. J. S. 
EXELL. Fifth Edition. 1 vol., 125. 6d. 


Punjaub, The, and North-Western Frontier of India. By 
an Old Punjaubee. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Rabbi Jeshua. An Eastern Story. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


RADCLIFFE, Frank R. Y.—The New Politicus. Small crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 


RAVENSHAW, Fohn Henry, B.C.S.—Gaur: Its Ruins and In- 
scriptions. Edited by his Widow. With 44 Photographic 
Illustrations, and 25 facsimiles of Inscriptions, Royal 4to, 
43 135. 6, , 
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READ, Carveth,—On the Theory of Logic: An Essay. Crown 


8vo, 6s. 
Realities of the Future Life. Small crown 8vo, Is. 6¢, 


RENDELL, ὃ M.—Concise Handbook of the Island of 
Madeira. With Plan of Funchal and Map of the Island. Fcap. 
8vo, 15. 6a, 


REYNOLDS, Rev. F W.~—The Supernatural in Nature. A 
Verification by Free Use of Science. Second Edition, revised 
and enlarged. Demy 8vo, 145. | 

The Mystery of Miracles. New and Enlarged Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

RIBOT, Prof. Th.—English Psychology. Second Edition <A 
Revised and Corrected Translation from the latest French Edition. 
Large post 8vo, 9s. 

Heredity : A Psychological Study on its Phenomena, its Laws, its 
| Causes, and its Consequences. Large crown 8vo, 9s. 

ROBERTSON, The late Rev. F. W., Af1.A.—Life and Letters of. 

Edited by the Rev. Stopford Brooke, M.A. 
I. Two vols., uniform with the Sermons. With Steel Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
II. Library Edition, in Demy 8vo, with Portrait. 129. 
III. A Popular Edition, in 1 vol. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Sermons. Four Series. Small crown 8vo, 35. 64. each. 


The Human Race, and other Sermons. Preached at Chelten- 
ham, Oxford, and Brighton. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Notes Peg Genesis. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 
35. 

Expository Lectures on St. Paul’s Epistles to the 
Corinthians. A New Edition. Small crown 8vo, 5s. 


Lectures and Addresses, with other Literary Remains. A New 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


An Analysis of Mr. Tennyson’s *‘In Memoriam.” 
(Dedicated by Permission to the Poet-Laureate.) Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 


The Education of the Human Race. Translated from the 
German of Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
The above Works can also be had, bound in half morocco. 
*,” A Portrait of the late Rev. F. W. Robertson, mounted for 
framing, can be had, 2s. 6d. | 
RODWELL, G. F., F.R.A.S., F.C.S.—Etna: A History of the 
Mountain and its Eruptions. With Maps and IIlustra- 
tions. Square 8vo, 9s. 
ROLLESTON, 7. W. H., B.A.—The Encheiridion of Epictetus. 


Translated from the Greek, with a Preface and Notes. Small 
crown ὅνο, 3s. 6d, 
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Rosmiini’s Philosophical System. Translated, with a Sketch of 
the Author’s Life, Bibliography, Introduction, and Notes by 
Tuomas DAVIDSON. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


SALTS, Rev. Alfred, LIL,.D.—Godparents at Confirmation. 
With a Preface by the Bishop of Manchester. Small crown 
8vo, limp cloth, 2s. 


SALVATOR, Archduke Ludwig.—Levkosia, the Capital of Cyprus. 
Crown 4to, 105. 6d. - 


SAMUEL, Sydney M.—Jewish Life in the East. Small crown 
Svo, 35. 6d, 


SAYCE, Rev. Archibald Henry.—Introduction to the Science of 
Language. 2vols. Large post 8vo, 255. 


Scientific Layman. The New Truth and the Old Faith: are they 
Incompatible? Demy 8vo, Ios. 6d, 


SCOONES, W. Baptiste—Four Centuries of English Letters: 
A Selection of 350 Letters by 150 Writers, from the Period of the 
Paston Letters to the Present Time. Second Edition. Large 
crown 8vo, 9s. ἡ 


SCOTT, Robert H.—Weather Charts and Storm Warnings. 
Second Edition. Ilustratéd. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d, 


SHAKSPEARE, Charles.—Saint Paul at Athens. Spiritual 
Christianity in relation to some aspects of Modern Thought. Five 
Sermons preached at St. Stephen’s Church, Westbourne Park. 
With a Preface by the Rev. Canon FARRAR. Crown 8vo, 59. 


SHELLE Y, Lady.—Shelley Memorials from Authentic Sources. 
With (now first printed) an Essay on Christianity by Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. With Portrait. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 55. 


SHILLITO, Rev. Fosepbh.—\Nomanhood: its Duties, Temptations, 
and Privileges. A Book for Young Women. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


SHIPLEY, Rev. Orby, Af.A.—Church Tracts: or, Studies in 
Modern Problems. By various Writers. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo, 5s. each. 


Principles of the Faith in Relation to Sin. Topics for 
Thought in Times of Retreat. Eleven Addresses delivered during 
: Retreat of Three Days to Persons living in the World. Demy 

‘ vO, 125, 


Sister Augustine, Superior of the Sisters of Charity at the St. 

ohannis Hospital at Bonn. Authorised Translation by HANs 

HARAU, from the German ‘‘ Memorials of AMALIE VON 
LASAULX.” Second Edition. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SMITH, Edward, M.D., LL.B., F.R.S.—Health and Disease, as 
Influenced by the Daily, Seasonal, and other Cyclical Changes in 
the Human System. A New Edition, Post 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
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SMITH, Edward, M.D., LL.B., F.R.S.—continued, 


Practical Dietary for Families, Schools, and the 
Labouring Classes. A New Edition, Post 8vo, 35. 6d. 


Tubercular Consumption in its Early and Remediable 
Stages. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SPEDDING, Fanes.—Reviews and Discussions, Literary, 
Political, and Historical not relating to Bacon. Demy 
8vo, 125. 6d. 

Evenings with a Reviewer; or, Bacon and Macaulay. 
With a Prefatory Notice by G. 5. VENABLES, Q.C. 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo, 18s. 


STAPFER, faul.—Shakspeare and Classical Antiquity : 
Greek and Latin Antiquity as presented in Shakspeare’s Plays. 
Translated by EMILY J. CAREY. Large post 8vo, 125. 


ST. BERNARD,.—A Little Book on the Love of God. Translated by 
MARIANNE CAROLINE and COVENTRY PATMORE. Extra, gilt 
top, 45. 6d. 


STEPHENS, Archibald Fohn, LL.D.—The Folkestone Ritual 
Case. The Substance of the Argument delivered before the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council on behalf of the Re- 
spondents. Demy 8vo, 6s. 


STEVENSON, Rev. W. F.—Hymuns for the Church and Home. 
Selected and Edited by the Rev. W. Fleming Stevenson. 
The Hymn Book consists of Three Parts :—I. For Public 
Worship.—II. For Family and Private Worship.—III. 
For Children. 
*,* Published in various forms and prices, the latter ranging 
from 8d. to 6s. 
Lists and full particulars will be furnished on application 
to the Publishers, 


STEVENSON, Robert Louts.—Travels with a Donkey in the 
Cevennes. With Frontispiece by Walter Crane, Small crown 
8vo, 25. 6d. 

An Inland Voyage. With Frontispiece by Walter Crane. 
Small Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Virginibus Puerisque, and other Papers. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


STRACHEY, Sir Fohn, G.C.S.I., and Lienut.-Gen. Richard STRACHE Υ, 
R.E., F.R.S.—The Finances and Public Works of 
India, from 1869 to 1881. Demy 8vo, 18s, 


STRECKER-WISLICENUS,—Organic Chemistry. Translated and 
Edited, with Extensive Additions, by W. R. HopcGKINson, 
Ph.D., and A. J. GREENAWAY, F.I.C. Demy 8vo, 21s, 


SULLY, James M.A.—Sensation and Intuition. Demy 8vo, 
tos, Od, 
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SULLY, Fames, M.A.—continued. 
Pessimism : a History and a Criticism. Second Edition. Demy 
8vo, 145. 
SYME, David.—Outlines of an Industrial Science. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Representative Government in England. Its Faults and 
Failures. Second Edition. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


TAYLOR, Algernon.—Guienne. Notes of an Autumn Tour. Crown 
ὅνο, 45. 6d. 

THOMSON, Ὁ Turnbull,—Social Problems; or, An Inquiry 
into the Laws of Influence. With Diagrams. Demy 8vo, 
10s, 6d, 


TIDMAN, Paul F.—Gold and Silver Money. Part I.—A Plain 


Statement. Part II,—Objections Answered. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, Is. 


TODHUNTER, Dr. 3.--- Study of Shelley. Crown 8vo, 75. 


TREMENHEERE, Hugh Seymour, C.B.—A Manual of the 
Principles of Government, as set forth by the Authorities 
of Ancient and Modern Times. New and enlarged Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 55. 


TUKE, Daniel Hack, M.D., F.R.C.P.—Chapters in the History 
of the Insane in the British Isles. With 4 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 


TWINING, Louisa.—Workhouse Visiting and Management 
during Twenty-Five Years. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


UPTON, Major Rk. D.—Gleanings from the Desert of Arabia. 
Large post 8vo, Ios, 6d, 


VACUUS, Viator.—Flying South. Recollections of France and its 
Littoral. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


VAUGHAN, H. Halford.i—New Readings and Renderings of 
Shakespeare’s Tragedies. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 25s. 


VILLARI, frofessy.—Niccolo Machiavelli and his Times. 
Translated by Linda Villari. 2 vols. Large post 8vo, 245. 


VOLCKXSOM, E. W. V.—Catechism of Elementary Modern 
Chemistry. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 


VYNER, Lady Mary.—Every Day a Portion. Adapted from the 
Bible and the Prayer Book, for the Private Devotion of those 
living in Widowhood. Collected and Edited by Lady Mary 
Vyner, Square crown 8vo, 55. 


WALDSTEIN, Charles, Ph.D.—The Balance of Emotion and 
Intellect ; an Introductory Essay to the Study of Philosophy. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, : 
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WALLER, Rev. C. B.—The Apocalypse, reviewed under the Light 
of the Doctrine of the Unfolding Ages, and the Restitution of All 
Things. Demy 8vo, 125. 


WALPOLE, Chas. George.—History of Ireland from the Earliest 
Times to the Union with Great Britain. With 5 Maps 
and Appendices. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


WALSHE, Walter Hayle, M.D.—Dramatic Singing Physiolo- 
gically Estimated. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


WATSON, Sir Thomas, Bart., M.D.—The Abolition of Zymotic 
Diseases, and of other similar Enemies of Mankind. Small 
crown ὅνο, 35. 6d, 


WEDMORE, Frederick.—The Masters of Genre Painting. With 
Sixteen Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6a. 


WHEWELL, Wiliam, D.D.—His Life and Selections from his 
Correspondence. By Mrs. STAIR DouGtas. With a Portrait 
from a Painting by SAMUEL LAURENCE. Demy 8vo, 215. 


WHITE, A. D., LL.D.—Warfare of Science. With Prefatory 
hae by Professor Tyndall. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
35. Φ 


WHITNEY, FProf. William Dwight.— Essentials of English 
Grammar, for the Use of Schools. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


WICKSTEED, P. H.—Dante : Six Sermons. _ Crown 8vo, 5s. 


WILLIAMS, Rowland, D.D.—Psalms, Litanies, Counsels, and 
Collects for Devout Persons. Edited byhis Widow. New 
and Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 66), 


Stray Thoughts Collected from the Writings of the 
late Rowland Williams, D.D. Edited by his Widow. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


WILLIS, R., M@.D.—Servetus and Calvin : a Study of an Important 
Epoch in the Early History of the Reformation. 8vo, 16s. 


William Harvey. A History of the Discovery of the Circulation 
of the Blood: with a Portrait of Harvey after Faithorne. Demy 
8vo, 145. 


WILSON, Sir Erasmus.—Egypt of the Past. With Chromo-litho- 
graph and numerous Illustrations in the text. Second Edition, 
Revised. Crown 8vo, 125. 


WILSON, H. Schitz.—The Tower and Scaffold. A Miniature 
Monograph. Large fcap. 8vo, Is. 


WOLLSTONECRAFT, Mary.—Letters to Imlay. New Edition, 
with a Prefatory Memoir by C. KEGAN PauL. Two Portraits in 
eau-forte by Anna Lea Merritt, Crown 8vo, 65. 
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WOLTMANN, Dr. Alfred, and WOERMANN, Dr. Karl.—Wistory 

of Painting. -Edited by Sidney Colvin. Vol. I. Painting in 
Antiquity and the Middle Ages. With numerous Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo, 28s. ; bevelled boards, gilt leaves, 30s. 

IVOOD, Major-General F. Creighton.—Doubling the Consonant. 
Small crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. : 

Word was Made Flesh. Short Family Readings on the Epistles for 
each Sunday of the Christian Year. Demy 8vo, Ios. 64 

WREN, Sir Christopher.—His Family and His Times. With 
Original Letters, and a Discourse on Architecture hitherto un- 
published, By Lucy PHILLIMORE. With Portrait. Demy 
ὅνο, 145. 

IWRIGHT, Rev. David, M.A.—‘Naiting for the Light, and other 
Sermons. Crown 8vo, 6s. | 

YOUMANS, Eliza A.—An Essay on the Culture of the 
Observing Powers of Children, especially in connection 
with the Study of Botany. Edited, with Notes and a Supple- 
ment, by Joseph Payne, F.C.P., Author of ‘* Lectures on the 
Science and Art of Education,” etc. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

First Book of Botany. Designed to Cultivate the Observing 

Powers of Children. With 300 Engravings. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

YOUMANS, Edward L,, M.D.—A Class Book of Chemistry, on 
Basis of the New System, With 200 Illustrations, Crown 

VO, 55. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


I. Forms of Water: a Familiar Exposition of the Origin and 
Phenomena of Glaciers. By J. Tyndall, LL.D., F.R.S. With 
25 Illustrations. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


II. Physics and Politics; or, Thoughts on the Application of the 
Principles of ‘‘ Natural Selection” and ‘‘ Inheritance” to Political 
. Society. By Walter Bagehot. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 4s. 
III. Foods. By Edward Smith, M.D., LL.B., F.R.S. With numerous 

_ Tilustrations. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 55. 

IV. Mind and Body: the Theories of their. Relation. By Alexander 
Bain, LL.D. With Four Illustrations. Seventh Edition. Crown 
8vo, 45. 

V. The Study of Sociology. By Herbert Spencer. Tenth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 7 . 

ΟΧΨΊΙ, On the Conservation of Energy. By Balfour Stewart, M.A., 

ne F.R.S. With 14 Illustrations, Fifth Edition. Crown 

VO, 55 ; 
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VII. Animal Locomotion ; or Walking, Swimming, and Flying. By 
B. Pettigrew, M. D., F.R.S., etc. With 130 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 55. 


VIII. Responsibility in Mental Disease. By Henry Maudsley, 
M.D. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


ΙΧ. The New Chemistry. By Professor J. P. Cooke. With 31 
Illustrations. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


X. The Science of Law. By Professor SheldonAmos, Fifth Edition. 
Crown ὅνο, 5s. 


ΧΙ, Animal Mechanism : a Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial Loco- 
motion. By Professor E. J. Marey. With 117 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


XII. The Doctrine of Descent and Darwinism. By Professor 
Oscar Schmidt. With 26 Illustrations, Fourth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 55. 


XIII, The History of the Conflict between Religion and 


Science. By J. W. Draper, M.D., LL.D. Fifteenth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


XIV. Fungi: their Nature, Influences, Uses, etc. By M. C. Cooke, 
M.D., LL.D. Edited by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., F.L.S. 
With numerous Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 55. 


XV. The Chemical Effects of Light and Photography. By 
Dr. Hermann Vogel. Translation thoroughly revised. With 100 
‘Illustrations, Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 55. 


XVI. The Life and Growth of Language. By Professor William 
Dwight Whitney. ‘Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 55. 


XVII. Money and the Mechanism of Exchange. By W. 
Stanley Jevons, M.A., F.R.S. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 55. 


XVIII, The Nature of Light. With a General Account of Physical 
Optics. By Dr. Eugene Lommel. With 188 Illustrations and a 
Table of Spectra in Chromo-lithography. ‘Third Edition. Crown 
ὅνο, 55. 


XIX. Animal Parasites and Messmates. By Monsieur Van 
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The Lover’s Tale. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Selections from the above Works. Super royal 16mo. 35. 6:13 
gilt extra, 45. 

Songs from the above Works. 16mo. 2s. 6d¢.; extra, 3s. 6d. 

Idyls of the King, and other Poems. Illustrated by Julia Mar- 
garet Cameron. 2 vols. folio, half-bound morocco, £6 6s. each. 


Tennyson for the Young and for Recitation. Specially arranged. 
Fcap. 8vo, Is. 6d. ΄ 
The Tennyson Birthday Book. Edited by Emily Shakespear. 
32mo, limp, 25. ; extra, 35. 
*,* A superior Edition, printed in red and black, on antique paper, 
specially prepared. Small crown 8vo, extra, gilt leaves, 55. ; 
and in various calf and morocco bindings. 


Hore Tennysoniane2 sive Ecloge e Tennysono Latine Redditz Cura 
A. J. Church, A.M, Small crown 8vo, 6s. 


THOMPSON, Alice C.—Preludes: a Volume of Poems. Illustrated 
by ΠΆΘΕΙ Thompson (Painter of ‘‘The Roll Call”). ὅνο, 
75. Od, 


tee Rev. Godfrey, B,.A,—Hymns and Sacred Lyrics. Fcap. 
vo, 35. 6d, 


TODH ἐμ ee Dr. 7.—Laurella, and other Poems. Crown 8vo, 
Se δ Φ 


Forest Songs. Small crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 

The True Tragedy of Rienzi: a Drama. 35. 6’. 
Alcestis : a Dramatic Poem. Extra fcap. 8vo, 55. 

A Study of Shelley. Crown 8vo, 7s. 
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Translations from Dante, Petrarch, Michael Angelo, and 
Vittoria Colonna. Fcap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
TURNER, Rev. C. Tennyson.—Sonnets, Lyrics, and Trans- 
lations. Crown 8vo, 45. 6d. 


Collected Sonnets, Old and New. With Prefatory Poem by 
ALFRED TENNYSON; also some Marginal Notes by S. T. 
COLERIDGE, and a Critical Essay by JAMES SPEDDING, Fcap. 
8vo, 75. 6d. 

WALTERS, Boers Lydia.—The Brook: a Poem, Smal] crown 8v0, 
35. e 

A Dreamer’s Sketch Book. With 21 Illustrations by Percival 
Skelton, R. P. Leitch, W. H. J. Boot, and T. R. PRICE Ts: 
Engraved by J. D. Cooper. Fcap. 4to, 12s. 6d. 


WATERFIELD, W.—Hymns for Holy Days and Seasons. 
32mo, Is. 6d. 


WAY, A., M.A.—The Odes of Horace Literally Translated in 
Metre. Fcap. 8vo, 25. 

WEBSTER, Augusta.—Disguises: a Drama. Small crown ὅνο, 55. 

Wet Days. ByaFarmer. Small crown 8vo, 6s. 

WILKINS, William.—Songs of Study. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WILLOUGHBY, The Hon. Mrs.—On the North Wind—Thistle- 
down ἽΣ Volume of Poems. Elegantly bound, small crown 
8vo, 75. 6d, 


WOODS, Fames Chapman.—A Child of the People, and other 
Poems, Small crown 8vo, 55. . 

YOUNG, Wm.—Gottlob, etcetera. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

YOUNGS, Ella Sharfe-—Paphus, and other Poems, Small crown 8vo, 
35. 6d, 


WORKS OF FICTION IN ONE VOLUME. 


BANKS, Mrs. G. I.—God’s Providence House. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 35. δώ. 

BETHAM-EDWARDS, Miss M.—Kitty. With a Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Blue Roses$ or, Helen Malinofska’s Marriage. By the Author of 
‘‘Véra.” New and Cheaper Edition. With MEORUSPIECE: 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FRISWELL, F. Hain.—One of Twos or, The Left-Handed Bride. 
Crown 8vo, 35. 6d, 


GARRETT, £.—By Still Waters: a Story for Quiet Hours, With 
7 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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HARDY, Thomas.—A Pair of Blue Eyes. Author of ‘‘ Far from 
the Madding Crowd.” New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Return of the Native. New Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6s 
HOOPER, Mrs. G.—The House of Raby. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 
INGELOW, Sean.—Off the Skelligs: a Novel. With Frontispiece. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
MACDONALD, G.—Malcolm. With Portrait of the Author engraved 
on Steel. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Marquis of Lossie. Fourth Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


St. George and St. Michael. Third Edition. With Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
ee §f.—Half-a-Dozen Daughters. Crown ὅνο, 
35. e Ν 
MEREDITH, George.—Ordeal of Richard Feverel. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The Egoist : A Comedy in Narrative. New and Cheaper Edition, 
with Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
PALGRAVE, W. Gifford.—Hermann Agha: an Eastern Narrative. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Pandurang Hari; or, Memoirs of a Hindoo. With an Introductery 
Preface by Sir H. Bartle E. Frere, G.C.S.L, C.B. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


PAUL, Margaret Agnes.—Gentle and Simple; a Story. New and 
Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SHAW, Flora L.—Castle Blair; a Story of Youthful Lives. New and 
Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


STRETTON, Hesba.—Through a Needle’s Eye: a Story. New 
and Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


TAYLOR, Col. Meadows, C.S.1., M.R.I.A.—Seeta: a Novel. New 
and Cheaper Edition. ‘With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Tippoo Sultaun : a Tale of the Mysore War. New Edition, with 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Ralph Darnell. New and Cheaper Edition, With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 65. — 


A Noble Queen. New and Cheaper Edition. With Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, 6s. | 


The Confessions of a Thug. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Tara : a Mahratta Tale. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THOMAS, Moy.—A Fight for Life. Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 


Within Sound of the Sea. New and Cheaper Edition, with Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, 65. 
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BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Aunt Mary's Bran Pie. By the Authorof ‘St. Olave’s.” Illustrated. 
35. Od. 

BARLEE, Ellen.—“Locked Out: a Tale of the Strike. With a 
Frontispiece. Royal 16mo, Is. 6d. 

BONWICK, ὃ, F.R.G.S.—The Tasmanian Lily. With Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, 55s. 

Mike Howe, the Bushranger of Van Diemen’s Land. New and 

Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


Brave Men’s Footsteps. A Book of Example and Anecdote for 
Young People. By the Editor of ‘‘Men who have Risen.” With 
4 Illustrations by C. Doyle. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 
35. Od. 


Children’s Toys, and some Elementary Lessons in General Knowledge 
which they teach. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 55. 

COLERIDGE, Sara, --- Pretty Lessons in Verse for Good 
Children, with some Lessons in Latin, in Easy Rhyme. A 
New Edition. Tlustrated. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

DANVERS, N. &.—Little Minnie’s Troubles: an Every-day 
Chronicle, With 4 Illustrations by W. H. Hughes. Fcap. 8vo, 
35 

Parted : a Tale of Clouds and Sunshine. With 4 Illustrations. 

Extra fcap. 8vo, 35. 6d. 


Pixie’s Adventures; or, the Tale of a Terrier. With 21 
Illustrations. 16mo, 45. 6d. 


Nanny’s Adventures: or, the Tale of a Goat. ὟΝ 12 
Illustrations. 16mo, 4s. 6d. 


DAVIES, G. Christosher.—Ram bles and Adventures of our 
School Field Club. With 4 Illustrations. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d 


DRUMMOND, Miss.—Tripp’s Buildings. A Study from Life, with 
Frontispiece. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


EDMONDS, Herbert. —Well Spent Lives: a Series of Modern Bio- 
graphies. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


EVANS, Mark.—The Story of our Father’s Love, told to Children. 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition of Theology for Children, With 4 
TIilustrations, Fcap. 8vo, 15. 6d. 

FARQUHARSON, M. 

I. Elsie Dinsmore. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
II, Elsie’s Girlhood. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
III. Elsie’s Holidays at Roselands. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


HERFORD, Brooke.—The Story of Religion in England : a Book 
for Young Folk. Crown 8vo, §s. 
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INGELOW, Fean.—The Little Wonder-horn. With I 5 Illustra- 
trations. Small 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


JOHNSON, Virginia W.—The Catskill Fairies. Illustrated by 
ALFRED FREDERICKS. 55. | 
KER, David.—The Boy Slave in Bokhara: a Tale of Central 
Asia. With Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
Svo, 35. 6d. 
The Wild Horseman of the Pampas. [Mllustrated. New 
. and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


LAMONT, Martha MacDonald.—The Gladiator: a Life under the 
Roman Empire in the beginning of the Third Century. With 4 
Illustrations by H. M. Paget. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


LEANDER, Richard.—Fantastic Stories. Translated from the 
German by Paulina B. Granville. With 8 Full-page Illustrations 
by M. E. Fraser-Tytler. Crown 8vo, 55. 

LEE, Holme.—Her Title of Honour. A _ Book for Girls. New 
Edition. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 55. 

LEWIS, Mary A.—A Rat with Three Tales. New and Cheaper 
Edition. With 4 Illustrations by Catherine F. Frere. 35. 6c. 


MAC KENNA, S. ¥.—Plucky Fellows. A Book for Boys. With 

6 Illustrations. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 
At School with an Old Dragoon. With 6 Illustrations. New 

and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 

Me CLINTOCK, L.—Sir Spangle and the Dingy Hen. Illus- 
trated. "Square crown 8vo, 25 

MALDEN, H. £.—Princes and piocseas : Two Fairy Tales. 
Illustrated. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Master Bobby. By the Author of “ Christina North.” With 6 Illus- 
trations, Fcap. 8vo, 35. 6d. 


NAAKE, }. T.—Slavonic Fairy Tales. From Russian, Servian, 
Polish, and Bohemian Sources. With 4 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, 55. 

PELLETAN, £.—The Desert Pastor, Jean Jarousseau. Trans- 
lated from the French. By Colonel E. P. De L’Hoste. Witha 
Frontispiece. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


REANEY, Mrs. G. S.—Waking and Working ; or, From Girlhood 
to Womanhood. New and Cheaper Edition. With a Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 

Blessing and Blessed: a Sketch of Girl Life. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


Rose Gurney’s Discovery. A Book for Girls. Dedicated to 
their Mothers. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


English Girls: Their Place and Power. With Preface by the 
Rev, R. W. Dale. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 25. 6d, 
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REANEY, Mrs. G. S.—continued. 
Just Anyone, and other Stories, Three Illustrations. Royal 
16mo, Is. 6d. 
Sunbeam ee and other Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
16mo, Is. 
Sunshine J et and other Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
16mo, Is. 


ROSS, Mrs. E. (*§ Nelsie Brook ”)—-Daddy'’s Pet. A Sketch from 
Humble Life. With 6 Illustrations. Royal 16mo, 15, 


SADLER, S. W., R.N.—The African Cruiser: a Midshipman’s 
Adventures on the West Coast. With 3 Illustrations. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


Seeking his Fortune, and other Stories. With 4 Illustrations. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 25. 6d. 

Seven Autumn Leaves from Fairy Land. [Illustrated with 9 
Etchings. Square crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


STOCKTON, Frank R.—A Jolly Fellowship. With 20 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 55. 


STORR, Francis, and TURNER, Hawes.—Canterbury Chimes; 
or, Chaucer Tales retold to Children, With 6 Illustrations from 
the Ellesmere MS. Second Edition. Fecap. 8vo, 35. 6d. 


STRETTON, Hesba.—David Lloyd’s Last Will. With 4 Illustra- 
tions. New Edition. Royal 16mo, 2s. 6d. 


The Wonderful Life. Sixteenth Thousand, Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Sunnyland Stories. By the Author of ‘‘ Aunt Mary’s Bran Pie.” 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Small 8vo, 35. 6d, 


Tales from Ariosto Re-told for Children. ByaLady. With 3 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 45. 6d, 


WHITAKER, Florence.—Christy’s Inheritance. A London Story. 
Illustrated. Royal r6mo, 15. 6d. 


ZIMMERN, H.—Stories in Precious Stones. With 6 Illustrations, 
Third Edition, Crown 8vo, 5s. 


PRINTED BY WILLIAM CLOWES AND SONS, LIMITED, LONDON AND BECCLES. 
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